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SUBTERRANEAN APPLICATION OF LIQUID MANURE. 





A Mr. Wi«rys has patented in England an inge- 
nious plan for applying liquid manure directly to the 
bottom of the roots of plants, in the subsoil, instead 
of using it upon the surface of the ground in the 
usual way. There is but one serious objection to it, 
and that is its expensiveness, which is likely to pre 
vent its general adoption. The liquid manure is 
conveyed under the surface soil and growing crops in 
tubes, not unlike draining tile, allowing a line of pipes | 
to each row of turnips, corn, potatoes, or other agri- 
cultural plant. To avoid the loss of manure by its 





infiltration into the subsoil and deep earth, the whole | 
area operated upon has the surface soil removed to | 
the depth of twenty or more inches, and the denuded | 
surface is covered with water-lime, cement, or pounded 
clay, to render it impervious to water, when the sur- | 
face soil is restored to its former place. In all cases 
where the subsoil is naturally retentive, it would ap- | 
pear to be a needless expense to pave or cement it 
to prevent the loss of manure, however liberally it | 
may be used; but on all pervious land, something 
should be done to avoid the washing away of the 
liquid food of agricultural plants, where one manures 


highly. 





| eighteen inches. 
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Mr. Wixkrys has pipes leading from liquid manure 
tanks that convey the fertilizer to the underground 
conduits through which it is brought into contact 
with the rootlets of every plant under cultivation. 
The manure rises up to the surface of the tilled soil 
by capillary attraction. Care, of course, is taken not 
to have the liquid so strong as to injure any crop, 
and not to give the soil, which in truth lies in a tight 
basin, too much water for the healthy growth of 
plants. Mr. W. selected last season a piece of ground 
100 feet square, which he had prepared on his pa- 
tent principle, and by the side of it he had 100 
feet square of the same kind of soil, which was treat- 
ed on the old system. Both pieces were planted and 
sown alike, and he had advertised the day when the 
roots on both would be taken up, and invited the 
public to come and see and judge for themselves. 
The results were, as reported in the London Agricul- 
tural Gazette, that on the prepared land the mangel 
wurtzel grown was at the rate of 69 tons 2 quarters 
and 22 pounds to the acre; the Indian corn grown 
on it ripened and came to perfection, but not on the 
unprepared piece ; the potatoes were taken up in 


| eleven weeks, and when weighed in the presence of 


several gentlemen, were found to be more than double 
the weight of those grown on the unprepared land; 
the winter brockoli was taken up and eaten before 
winter came; and one of the cabbages weighed 16 
pounds, although its stem remained in the ground, 
and had at the time of examination 15 young eab- 
bages upon it. Mr. Witxrns exhibited some lucerne, 
which he said was the third cut, and contrasted it 
with the first of some grown on the old system. Re- 
markably fine specimens of flax and hemp were ex- 
hibited, grown by this new process. Ouly four incheg 
of liquid was allowed to stand at uny time at the 


| bottom; and the soil above must be from twelve to 


———as 
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The leading idea is not to permit any element of 
fertility to escape, either by solar evaporation or 
leaching and washing; but compel growing plants to 
absorb and assimilate the maximum of their appro- 
priate food. As an experiment, the plan is worthy of 
close investigation; for, having the irrigating pipes 
made of well burnt clay, they will last under ground 
for ages;—and manure in some form has always to be 
applied to tilled land from which annual crops are 
taken. Whether there is any better way than to 
spread it by hand and plow it in, is the question now 
before the public. By dissolving manure in water, it 
can be conveyed to the land that needs it, and evenly 
distributed either over,the surface of the ground, or 
a foot or two under it by steam-power. Some years 
may elapse before either plan is brought so near per- 
fection as to force itself into general use; but the 
wise investment-of capital in farming operations is a 





point too little studied by the present generation. 
Commerce, merchandise, railroads, and manufactures 
absorb much of the wealth drawn primarily from the 
soil. When farmers shall learn to keep their capital 
in their own business, as well as produce it, and fully | 
understand the principles of their noble calling, they | 
will have both the means and the confidence required 
to make tillage and husbandry vastly more produc- 
tive and less toilsome than they now are. Thousands 
now invest their surplus earnings in bank stocks, or 
other securities foreign to agriculture, because they 
lack confidence in the progress of their own profes- 
sion. They dare not study closely even its scientific 
elements, lest it should tempt them into some unpro- 
fitable experiment. People walking in the dark are 
always more timid than those walking in the full light 
of the sun. It is the darkness that surrounds the 
growth of agricultural plants which retards the much 
needed improvements in feeding them. Science will 
dispel this darkness so soon as public opinion tole- 
rates its general cultivation. Not only the science 
of feeding plants, but the art of tillage—never plow- 
ing less than is profitable nor more than is profitable— 
demands investigation. Some use the hoe too much, 
particularly in the planting States, and some too lit- 
tle. Every process ought to be carefully considered, 
with a view to economise labor and increase its pro- 
ducts. How many worthless implements are now in 
general use in all parts of the United States, causing 
a serious loss of muscular toil and of crops? Good 
tools would add from ten to twenty per cent. to the 
agricultural income of the nation—but good tools 
cost money. Look where we may, we discover the 
want of capital to augment the fruitfulness of Amer- 








THE CELLS AND CIRCULATION OF PLANTS. 


ican soil, wherever it is cultivated. If we were less 
extravagant in our personal habits and notions, and 
saved money, instead of speedily consuming it, and 
grubbing along with old plows, harrows, wagons, and 
other dilapidated “ fixings,” we might supply ourselves 
with the best tools, machines, and implements in the 
civilized world. It is bad economy not to have every 
laborer work to the best advantage. This principle 
leads to the invention of all labor-saving machines, 
-5---—-—EED oo - 


THE CELLS AND CIRCULATION OF PLANTS, 





VecetaBe physiology has long taught us to be- 
lieve that wood in trees is formed corporeally from 
above downwards; and the theory is suggested, and 
apparently proved, by the enlargement of the body 
of a growing tree, or of one of its limbs when a stout 
ligature is tied round it, above the point where the 
ligature is placed. This pretersatural enlargement 
has been ascribed to the accumulation of the pabu- 
lum of woody fibre in the obstructed vessels and cells 
lying in the inner bark of the tree, through which 
passes the descending sap. Recent experiments, 
however, go to show that the vascular circulation of 
plants is restricted to the conveyance of organizable 
matter, and that it never distributes organized sub- 
stances. This distinction is important to the right 
understanding of the relations that subsist between 
a graft or new bud which is made to grow on a differ- 
ent stock. Pomologists have hitherto supposed that 
inasmuch as the wood of trees grows downwards, 
the extending tissues of the graft would soon pass 
down over the wood of the stock and under the 
bark, perhaps quite to the extremities of the roots 
in the ground. This opinion is now abandoned by 
the best physiologists who have studied the growth 
and functions of different cells, alike in buds, fruits, 
leaves, stems and roots of plants. Starch, sugar, 
oil, gum, wood, and coloring matter are all formed in 
the cells where they are found; and they are never 
transferred from one organ to another. Near the 
beginning of September, 1853, Dr. ALLEN Mac zay, 
of Colchester, England, an ingenious experimentalist 
and physiologist, grafted a young plant of the Sile- 
sian white beet upon a root of red beet, and one of 
the latter upon a root of the former. At the time 
of the experiment the plants were each about as 
thick as a straw. A complete union was effected; 
but there was a slight contraction at the line of junc- 
tion. The white beet grafted on the red retained its 
natural color down to the line of junction, as did the 
red beet up to that line. Had there been any min- 
gling of colors by vascular circulation, or otherwise, 
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they subsist. Because we can not learn all the mys- 
teries of nature as displayed in the vegetable king- 
organized substances, as well as colors. As in the | dom, it does not follow that we should attempt to 
case of the misletoe, specimens of which, growing on | learn nothing. Much is already known, and infinite- 
persimmon, chestnut, and oak, we have examined |ly more is knowable to reward future observations 
with a good microscope, nothing but juxtaposition is | and researches, Under the most auspicious influences, 
necessary between congenial cells for both to live plants grow with wonderful rapidity, and yield great 
returns to the cultivator. Hence, every element 
which can influence the production of new cells and 


these two kinds of roots would not have grown to 
maturity without the commingling of their cells and 





and perform their appropriate functions. In budding 
and grafting, such cells are brought into comtast— | 
When a parasitic plant fastens itself) new vessels in plants, whether it is heat or cold, mois- 





nothing more. 
upon another and extracts its nutriment, like rust, ture or dryness, sunshine or shade, sand or clay, lime 
smut, moss, and lichens, it simply places its own cells| or potash, demands careful investigation. No one 
in contact with those of the suffering plant ; and the | wants poor, stunted crops, yet few are willing to learn 
The | all they can of the true causes of small and unprofit- 
If farmers and their sons could look 





process may be regarded as natural budding. 
same law which made the white and red beets adhere | able harvests. 
closely together, in the experiment of Dr. Macieay, | into the circulating tubes of maize, wheat, and oats, 
nd see how innutritious and watery is the food drawn 


causes the red fungus called “rust” to adhere firmly | a 
from a badly tilled soil, and then examine the condi- 


to the stems of wheat plants as they approach matu- 
rity. The matter elaborated in the cells of parasitic | tion of their stables, sheds, barns, and yards, where 
plants differs widely from that formed in the adjoin-| rich manure is lost by the ton, the wholesome rebuke 
ing cells of the foster-mother. The fungus, called | would lead to a speedy reform. Superficial observa- 
“smut” in wheat, transforms the entire seed (starch, tion and downright carelessness are the two greatest 
gluten, and albumen) into a black, fected mass of evils in agriculture. The microscopic cells in the 
spores, every one of which may propagate its kind. | forming seeds of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 

Important as are the vital processes carried on in | potatoes would elaborate an incalculable amount of 
cells, the distribution of the raw material wrought | starch, oil, and gluten, with which to feed abundantly 
into wood, sugar, starch, oil, gluten, and other nitro- | all mankind, if this great subject could only receive 


genous compounds, by means of continuous tubes, is| proper attention. As it is, many thousands suffer 


equally indispensable in fall vegetable developments | from the want of focd in cities, and the land is every 
above the cryptogamic families. Vessels in plants | where made less productive as population increases. 
and animals appear to do nothing more than trans- —_— 
port various substances from one part of the system LICE ON CATTLE 
to another; they do not assimilate nor decompound 
the fluids or semi-fluids which they contain. If any 
changes take place within them, they are chemical, 
not vital, like the formation of bile in the liver, or 
gastric juice in the stomach, or of sugar in the cells 
of the beet. Why a lachrymal cell secretes tears, or 
a renal cell urine, no one knows. 

Fluids pass through the walls of cells during their 


oo --- - 








Mr. Eprror :—I have been very successful in re- 
moving lice from cattle by the use of sulphur, given 
in doses of from one to three teaspoonfuls, and from 
once to three times in two weeks, according to age 
and circumstances. The blood of the animal, upon 
which the vermin subsist, becomes impregnated with 
the sulphur, or some property contained in it, and the 
healthy action, whether in animals or plants, but the consequence i, 1 have seen legions of them eiaging 


i MH . r é i « ae ' ‘ 
function of each appears to be entirely independent | to the" hel and cone, woh eee doubt, have secs 
| grasshoppers sticking to a thistle, or some other ob- 


of all others. It may, however, be varied and modi- |‘ 2 s . $ 
| ject, after a severe frost in the fall. M. Garwnsey. 











fied by a change of circumstances; and wise culture gee 
Mipp.esuran, N. Y. 





in the case of plants consists in so changing the sur- 
rounding circumstances as to improve the growth} [The above preventive is valuable by reason of its 
and quality of all natural fruits, seeds, roots, tubers, | Simplicity and ease of application. Facts like the 


and blossoms. To understand the vital and chemical | above constitute the basis of intelligent farming and 


laws by the operations of which all agricultural and | keeping of stock.—Ep. ] 





horticultural plants attain a higher development, one 
must study their anatomy and physiology, and the 
properties of the alimentary substances on which | than lords in velvet rebes. 


Yeomen in leather doublets may be of more worth 
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STEADMAN’S GRAIN AND GRASS 
GRAIN AND GRASS SEED HEADER AND HARVESTER. 





We herewith present vur readers with an engra- 
ving descriptive of a new and improved clover, tim- 
othy, and other grass or grain seed header and har- 
vester, which for simplicity in construction, efficiency 
of action, and facility of management, we think can 
not easily be surpassed. As will be seen by the cut, 
it is drawn by one horse, which walks outside of the 
part of the field intended to be harvested. Turning 
continually to the right, it cuts equally as well when 
turning a corner, as when going straight ahead. The 
seed heads are gathered by the comb, cut off by the 
revolving knives, and by a self-raking apparatus at- 
tached, thrown to the rear end of the box. By de- 
taching the intermediate gearing wheel, it is imme- 
diately converted into a three-wheeled wagon, and 
can be driven wherever wished. By pressing down 
one or both of the levers shown on the rear end of 
the box, one or both sides of the comb and cutter 
may be lowered or elevated at pleasure. The pecu- 
liarity of the machine is that it cuts and saves only 
the heads of the grain or seed, and by an extra pair 
of wheels, it can be applied to the gathering and 
harvesting of any kind of grain or grass seed. It 
will cut from eight to twelve acres per day with ease. 
All the bolts in the machine are in sight with but one 
exception, and any common blacksmith or mechanic 
can repair it, if by accident it should get out of or- 
der. The above is the invention of Mr. T. 8. Sreap- 
man, Of Holley, Orleans county, N. Y., to whom com- 
munications as to the sale of rights and machines 
can be addressed. 

Price of machine, with extra set of gearing wheels 
and cutters, $50. 


To Keep Lerrvce.—lIf the tops of lettuce be cut 
off when it is becoming too old for use it will grow 
up again fresh and tender, and may thus be kept good 
through the summer. 
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SEED HEADER AND HARVESTER. 
IMPROVED HAY FORK. 


Mucz is said about economy, and yet how many 
there are who seem to think that economy consists in 
this: never buy an improved instrument or utensil 
while the old one will answer, though it may be cum- 
brous and ill-adapted to the work on hand. Every 
ounce of unnecessary weight in a hoe-handle, or in 
the body of the hoe, continually lifted by the laborer, 
as it is, amounts to many hundred weights in a day;— 
every pound of useless iron in a plow or harrow, when 
multiplied by the minutes, and hours, and days it has 
been used, is so much muscular exertion lost; and of 
all kinds of labor, the labor of a living machine is 
the dearest. Why, then, do not our tillers of the 
soil study to economise labor more than they do; 
and by the use of a little head-work abridge the se- 
verity and degree of the hard work which must be 
done on the farm? 

The above thoughts were suggested to us while 
witnessing the ease and facility with which blocks of 
ice three feet square and sixteen inches thick were 
hoisted to an elevation of sixteen or twenty feet, and 
thence slid on properly adjusted slides to their re- 
spective places. A rope and two pulleys furnished 
all the machinery necessary for the application of an- 
imal labor to lifting of the masses of ice. The daty 
of the workman was not to lift the ice, but merely to 
attach the hooks and start the horse, which was the 
prime mover in this case; and when tbe requisite ele- 
vation had been attained, the word whoa gave oppor- 
tunity for those above to detach the ice-hook ; and 
thus the process was repeated for hour after hour. 

Now, the labor of mowing away hay ina hot sum- 
mer afternoon, in the close and dusty space usually 
allotted for its safe keeping, is work of the hardest 
kind, and of that description, too, which tries the 
sinews of a man, and sometimes lays the foundation 
for serious diseases. The labors of the hay and har- 
vest fields are arduous and severe at the best; and 
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how often it is that a little over-exertion incapacitates 
one for useful labor the remainder of the season! As 
an illustration of our views on this subject, we here- 
with present present our readers with a cut descrip- 
tive of an improved hay fork, which we copy from 
the American Farmer. A cut of a somewhat simi- 
lar instrument has been given in a former volume of 
this journal; but with the improvement of the sliding 
catch made by Mr. Sras.er, we do not know how a 
more efficient instrument can be desired. 


« Eprror American Farmer:—In compliance with 
a request in the last number of the Farmer, I annex 


a diagram and description of the hay fork. We have | 


had it in use several years, and, 2s now improved in 








IMPROVED HAY FORK. 


the mode of discharging the hay, I consider it not 


indebted to a friend in New versey) the rope was 
fastened to the upper end of the handle; and although 
the hay was raised equally well, it was found tedious 
and laborious to work the trip cord; and very diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, to discharge the hay when 
and where desired on the mow. In this way, its 
operation was not at all satisfactory. 

“ By attaching the rope to the handle, six or eight 
inches from the head piece, instead of the upper end, 
aad passing it along the handle, under the trigger, at 





this point, a slight jerk of the trip cord, held by the 
man on the wagon, instantly changes the fulerum—of 
course the position of the fork—and the hay falls. 
The trip cord also serves to pull back the fork to the 
wagon. 

“T am thus particular in describing both fixtures, 
as many inquiries have been made, and perhaps by 
some who use the original plan. A mere trifle in 
cost will add the improvement, and, as I think, nearly 
double its value. 

“ The ‘tackle’ is attached to the peak of the raft- 
ers, and directly over the center of the hay mow; the 
fall rope passes under and near the rafter, to a guide 
pulley fastened to the upper end of the door post, 
down by the side of the post to within a foot of the 
floor, and through another guide pulley; to this end 
of the rope is attached a swingle-tree, or hook, as may 
be most convenient in working a horse, or yoke of oxen. 

“If properly managed, the fork will readily 
raise from four to six hundred weight of hay at 
a time — a hand fork is moving the tenth 
part of it, perhaps); and when high enough, 
the horse stops. A hand or two on the mow, 
with forks, sway it backwards and forwards, to 
give an impulse in the desired direction, when 
the trip cord, by the strength of a finger, throws 
it instantly in a compact layer, as taken from 
the wagon. Considerably more hay can thus 
be mowed in a given space, with comparatively 
little manual labor, fewer hands, and in a third 
or fourth of the time. Very respectfully, 

“ EpwARD STaBLER. 


“Head of tough scantling 33 by 4 inches, 3 
feet 3 inches long, with bands at ends. 

“ Handle 33 by 4 inches, 3 feet long, inserted 
at right angles, and braced with 3 iron plates 3 
by 14 inches. 

“Steel prongs % inches square at shoulder, 
set angularly in the head, and tapered to the 
point, 22 inches long clear of head, with screws 
and nuts at back end. 

“ As the handle does not raise vertically, the 
prongs should curve upwards considerably, so 
as to resist the hay. 

“The trigger is very simple—an iron pin } 
inch diameter, bent at right angles, one end 
driven into the handle, projecting an inch, and 
ranging down the wen! about 24 inches. A 
curved iron strap with an eye, and confined at 
the opposite side by a small staple, passes over 
the rope, and the uther end bent parallel with 
the pin; a smail ring attached to the trip cord 
slips over both; the tension of the rope while 
hoisting, effectually fastens it, until the cord 


| pulls off the ring. 
only a labor-saving, but also a time-saving machine. | 
“ As originally made (for the plan of which I was | 





I'he independent horse-1ake, by means of which a 
lad of twelve years, or one unable to do a stout la- 
borer’s task, may rake up a dozen acres in a day, will 
pay for itself for neighborhood use in one season;— 
as also the revolving horse-rake, and the mowing ma- 
chine, or reaper. True, these improved implements 
cost money; but where one is unable to buy for him- 
self, let him unite with a neighbor or neighbors, and 
thus mutually contribute to each other’s success 
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LETTER FROM CHILL | discovered as much by chance as by regular mining 
_ ‘ operations, while the copper mines require a] 
Mr. Eprror :—It is difficult to give one a correct| «1; P . ange 
i so ; capital in order to carry them on successfully, 
idea of Chili who has not seen the country itself It | 1 ag : 
h t é ¢ ‘ ¢ plai bl There are but two kinds of business here which 
ountry) consists ser Ss able | . eee: 
(the c ry) . ts of a series of plains or table promise successful returns, viz, mining and commer, 
lands running from north to south, each plateau be-| my, ¢ + ail . ; 
2 . | The former is proverbially uncertain, while the latter 
coming more elevated as you approach the Cordil- | ae f at is r 
' sooth , : | requires capital and an intimate acquaintance with 
leras, and divided by ranges of hills running parallel | : ee babiimeeue 
7 Frage ieee : 4 | the habits, customs, and prejudices of the inhabitants 
with the coast, also increasing in height. The hills | i : as ; ‘ ' 
: n c : | If you have any friends who think of coming this 
and mountains are cut up into large and deep ravines, | ss 7 
alled bcadiead allied sh : +4 | way, tell them to stay at home, unless they are ang. 
called_“ quebradas,” which again have their sides cut | . . ao : 
- 4 ’ 5 | ious to see the “elephant” and “ feel his tusks.” 


by similar quebradas, and so on ad infinitum. The | Youn tele MAJ 

southern part of Chili is tolerably well supplied with L hil} pow = ove 
; : ~ 2 | Lora, Chili. 

large trees, whieh as you go north gradually diminish | oe a 

into shrubs, and near the northern boundary all veg | HOW TO CATCH GOPHERS 





etation disappears, and you find nothing but rocks | 
and sand. Wherever there is water, there is more or Mr. Eprror:—Where gophers are at work and the 
less vegetation, but the proportion of streams is one | hills recent, say made the previous night, open the 
| hill and expose the burrow about a foot in length 


| wide enough to let in a common steel rat trap; clean 
| out the dirt nicely, and excavate a space at the bot- 
| tom of the burrow deep enough to reeeive the trap, 
‘already finely set, so that the jaws and treadle will 
be slightly below the plane of the bottom of the 
burrow; cover the trap very lightly with finely pul- 
verized earth, so that the top of the earth over the 
trap and the bottom of the burrow be on the same 
plane; cover the hole with a board, broad and long 
enough to prevent any other dirt from falling on the 


to a million of “quebradas.” 


The productions are wheat, barley, ‘a little corn, 
apples of very poor quality, hardly fit for swine, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, and oranges; besides which 
there are good grapes, melons, strawberries and figs, 
which in some parts of the country are delicious. 
The farming is done in the most primitive manner 
imaginable. The plow is the old fashioned crooked 
stick, and the oxen are always yoked by the horns 
instead of the neck. When the wheat has been cut 
down and gathered to the threshing place, it is put : 

trap; haul fine dirt all around the edge of the board 


into a circular yard, enclosed by a high fence, and | sc cimeteaiteia Sia tn Sams teeta 
from ten to fifty horses (according to the size of the | ann mene =. by c ; e ” “ 0 : it 
“ corral”) are turned in and driven about with yells| >’ a g! - pa ro os Stagg - 
“ Panail . | I speak from experience, and this is the best way 
and “cosmmben, "eats yaa oat, oe mE ved know of. Other ways are, open the hole by the side 
about equal fineness. The grain is separated from | : te » Ope a 


the chaff by throwing it into the air, and letting the | of the hill, when the gopher will shortly bring dirt 
; | to stop it up—shoot him. When the earth is full of 


wind do the work of cleaning. Fruits, and all natu- | : ; b 
ral productions are left to grow uncared for and un- water, they — chambers “— their mounds—dig 
touched by the owner's hands or implements, and the | Genes. Sek jer glazed inside one foot deep & 
grain would be left in like manner, if it could be sold the bottom of the burrow, in lieu of ° steel ya 

| cover its mouth with cabbage leaf or its equivalent, 


without threshing. : : ' 
or t litics of th tre Tl but Iittl ; and finish as directed for steel trap. They will fall 
» politics e coun snow bu e, and | - ‘ 
wd. . » ices ittle, and in, and can not get out without help. Dose apples 
care to know less: and as to the people, there must | sia he. lia tical ‘ sy thei 
b a inciek tie: accents vp ati or potatoes, &c., with strychnine, lay them in their 
dé c . ade ° ’ ‘ 
. om ee : , “| burrows, and exclude the light. Tos. SIveTER. 
them, but I have found very little of it as yet. A . 
: . ? Saew, Iowa. 
the improvements that have been made, have been | 
. : 7 . sigs 
owing to the influences of commerce, and the more | —_ 
somnsiien anett of Medtch end Ausnfcen vediiea | Mount Hoop, in Oregon, has now been ascer 
) Ss n 4 Sh a « re B s. 4 P 4 
Guneepraag SF gish and “American residents. | tained, by actual measurement, to be full eighteen 
The chief wealth of the country consists in its! thousand three hundred and sixty-one feet high 


mines of gold, silver, copper, and coal. Gold is about | This is the highest peak on the American continent, 
ually distributed, silver is found principally in the and one of the highest in the world. From t 
— aptte ° | peak, mountain tops five hundred miles distant may 


northern parts of the country, copper in the central | je distinctly seen. The mountain is volcanic, smoke 
portions, and coal at the south. Silver mines are | being seen to issue from its summit. 
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CANADIAN SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


Mr. Eprror:—I wish, through the medium of 
your paper, to address a few lines to our Canadian 
farmers on the subject of sheep. We have several 
varieties of sheep in the country, including the Leices- 
ter, South-Down, Merino, Canadian, and all the vari- 
ous crosses. Now, the question is, what is the best 
breed for our farmers to keep ? Here there is, and 
will be, a difference of opinion ;—some preferring the 
pure Leicester, others the South-Down, others a cross 
between these two. The latter, I believe, is really 
larger and more easily fattened than the Leicester 
and the wool is somewhat finer. The South-Down 
is an easily-kept sheep, and yields a fine fleece, but 
the carcass is small. The manufacturer of woo 
greatly disapproves of the cross between the Leices- 
ter and the South-Down, inasmuch as it does not 
improve the wool. 
lacking oil. 


The wool in this cross is harsh, 
The best stockfof sheep for Canada is 
a cross between the French Merino and the pure 
Leicester. By this mixture you have a hardy sheep, 
of good size,—one easily fattened, and the very best 
quality of wool, both for the Canadian and for the 
American market. The Leicester sheep is quite de- 
fective in the amount of oil in its fleece, while the 
Merino has a superabundance, by which means it is 
enabled to endure the cold storms of rain much bet- 
ter than the Leicester. From this cross you there- 
fore obtain a long, fine and soft wool, suitable for 


making up into Orleans cloth, and goods of that 


cloth. Now, in order to have such a stock of sheep 
as the above, it is needful that some parties should 
continue to raise and import the two kinds in their 
purity—that is, the French Merino and the Leices- 
ter. A goodly number are to be found who have 
done good service to our country, and honor to them- 
selves, by importing and raising the pure Leicester 
sheep. A few persons have directed their attention 
to the French Merino sheep, and in getting them 
have spared no trouble or money. Mr. Jacos Ry- 
mat, Jr., of the township of Barton, is one of this 
class; He has some of the pure French Merino 
cheep, and I think has one or two for sale. Mr. Ry- 
aL Obtained a number of premiums for his sheep at 
our !ast Provincial show. 

Many of our farmers would do well to direct their 
attention chiefly to sheep husbandry for two or three 
years; in so doing they would rest and enrich their 
jand, and, I doubt not, themselves also. 


Supposing the Leicester wool to be worth 1s. per 
pound, then South-Down is worth 1s. 3d; a cross be- 
tween the South-Down and the Merino, 1s. 6d.; also 
the cross between the Merino and Leicester would be 
worth 1s. 6d., and the pure Merino at that standard 
would be worth from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per pound. 

Wool growers should never allow their sheep to 
run where there are burrs, nor should they shear 
them without having first washed them clean; be- 
cause either of these defects deducts from the value 
of the wool from a quarter to one-third. 

A buck should never be allowed to run with the 
same flock more than two years, and it is better to 
change every year. The entire flock should be 
changed every three or four years. 8. Kiva. 

dl 


POTATO PLANTER AND SEED DRILL. 








Mr. Epitror:—As I am confident that you are 
anxious to do all in your power for the purpose of 
introducing labor-saving machines among the agri- 
culturists of this Province, I have thought that it 
would be in some degree interesting to your readers 
to have a short description of an invention lately 
patented by Mr. Wiitr1am Nrxton, of the township 
of Grimsby, in the county of Lincoln. *Mr. Nrxton’s 
invention is for the purpose of cutting and planting 
potatoes, dropping corn, and sowing small seeds. 

The hopper, or box for containing the potatoes, 
rests upon the axle passing through two wheels, with 
shafts attached to the axle in the same way that a 
cart or gig is constructed. A horse is then put be- 
fore the planter, in like manner as a horse is placed 
before a cart, and the machine is drawn in the same 
way. The seed hopper rests upon the axle and 
wheels, as above described, being keyed together and 
fastened to a cog wheel which drives a horizontal 
cog wheel that is fastened to the underside of the 
cast-iron seed-wheels. When, therefore, the horse 
moves forward, ihe whole machinery is set in motion. 
There is a round bottom to the hopper that revolves 
correspondently with the motion of the animal which 
draws the vehicle. In this bottom, or revolving 
platform, there are holes at given distances. For 
planting in hills you open two holes, and leave all 
the others shut up; and in this case four or five sets 
are dropped in one place, at whatever distance you 
may think proper, the seed being cut by a sharp 
knife placed immediately under the revolving plat- 
form. Some might prefer to cut the sets by hand, 
and in this case the knife may be removed, or the 





I might here state the comparative value of wool. 


potatoes may be dropped without being cut. If drills 
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are considered preferable to hills, the two large holes | 
are plugged up with leather sheeted with tin, and the 
plugs, made of the same material, taken out of the | 
smaller holes. The seed is then poured into the hop- | 
per, the horse moves, the sets are cut, and dropped 
at regular distances. For planting corn, there is an- 
other set of smaller holes, by means of which corn 
may be planted in hills or drills upon the same prin- 
ciple as the potatoes are planted. For fine seeds, 
such as onion, turnip, carrot seeds, etc., there are tin 
canisters with holes suitable for sowing such seeds. 
In connection with the other wheels, there is a seed- 
wheel by which the whole is regulated. 

Underneath the planter is a large tooth, like that 
of a cultivator. This tooth makes a suitable place | 
for the seed to fall into, and is placed in front of a 
hollow sheet-iron tube, through which tKe seed falls 





to the ground, and behind the tube are two scrapers 
so constructed as to cover up corn or potatoes, and 
two small brooms are used for the purpose of cover | 
ing up the smaller seeds which drop from the tin’ | 
canisters. ‘To this part of the planter there is a set 
in the rear of the hopper, by means of which the 
drills can be made deep or shallow, as the farmer | 
thinks proper. The whole machinery is simple, and I | 
think will be very beneficial to the farmers of Canada. 
In a country like this, it is necessary that the far- 
mer should produce large crops with the least poss ; 
ble expense. Laborers are scarce and wages high ; 
consequently all labor-saving machines should be 
used to the best advantage. And indeed, they 
ought to be introduced at once; for, should the pres- 


ent war continue in Europe, it will be nearly impos- 
sible for farmers to procure men at any price to put 
in and take off their crops. 

If Mr. Nrxton’s seed drill proves as useful as it 
promises—and of this I think there can be no doubt 
—several acres of corn or potatoes may be planted | 
in one day with two men and a horse, especially 
where the land is properly prepared, and the soil is 
light. Few articles now produced remunerate the 
cultivator better than corn, potatoes, turnips, and 
carrots. Wheat, certainly, is the great staple of the 
country, and should be cultivated in the best samples 
and the largest possible quantities for exportation ; 
but for home consumption, and for feeding cattle, 
sheep, and swine, our farmers should raise every 
bushel of corn, oats, peas, potatoes, beans, carrots, 
and turnips that it is possible for them to grow, as 
stock and produce of all descriptions will be likeiy 
to bring largely remunerative prices for several years 
to come. 








—_ ——_—— — 





Mr. J. W. H. Scuverprr, of this city, has bought 
out Mr. Nrxtoy’s right to the Province of Canada, 
and consequently the power to authorize parties to 
manufacture the seed drill, now rests with him. 


Hamitton, C. W. Tnomas Wesster, 





oo 


CULTIVATION OF BARLEY. 





Mr. Epitor :—The time has been when farmers jp 
this county (Sehoharie) could raise barley almost be- 
yond measure, and with comparatively little labor, 
But from some cause or causes known to but few, 
the yield has gradually diminished from year to year, 
until the present time. 
in large quantities, do not now sow it at all; and 


Some who formerly grew it 


many upon being asked to assign a reason why it 
will not yield as well as it once did, simply reply, «I 
do not know,” or else attribute it to the seasons. The 
true cause will of course appear obvious to all who 
know that the productions of any soil are composed 
in part of the same ingredients as the soil upon which 
they grow. Hence the cause of the failure of the 
crop in question. The ingredients necessary for its 
production have been exhausted by too much crop- 
ping. The first thing necessary to be known in r- 


gard to a difficulty is its cause; the second is a rem- 


edy which will remove that canse. Now, will some 
one tell us through the Farmer what this remedy is, 
and the proper way to apply it? And, as in this 
‘ase nature is exhausted, the remedy must be sup- 
plied, in a measure at least, by artificial means. 
Therefore, when we know the ingredients composing 
the grain, we know what is necessary to produce it 
When we take into consideration the manner in which 
farming has been conducted in some sections of this 
country, it is to be wondered at that the natural fer- 
tility of the soil is not entirely exhausted. It has 
been plow, plow, plow, from four to six inches in 
depth, and carry the produce to market; and no 
doubt this will be the case to a great extent until 
the soil does refuse to produce, or until farmers are 
well enough acquainted with the chemical properties 


| of soils and their productions to take a scientific view 


of the matter, and to see nature as it is. 

Mipptescrcs, N. Y. M. Garnsry. 

—<> + em 

To Keep Crows rrom Corx.—Take a quart of 
train-oil,and as much turpentine and bruised gunpow- 
der; boil them together, and when hot, dip pieces 
of rags in the mixture, and fix them on sticks in 
the field. About four are sufficient for an acre of 
corn. 
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——— 
MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY. 


Statement of Witt1am S. Lincoin to the Committee of the Wor- 
cester Agricultural Society, appointed to award the premiums for 
Dairies, offered by the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
ricuiture. 

Gexts:—As a competitor for the premiums at 
your disposal, I offer for your examination, twelve 
‘animals constituting my dairy. One other cow has 
been kept with these during the summer, but as she 
has been kept exclusively for the use of my family, 
she is not exhibited. Having determined, early in 
the season, to become a competitor for our own soci- 
ety’s premiums for dairies, it was necessary to divide 
my stock; and the milk of each, and the product of 
such milk, has been kept separate during the assigned 
period of five months. 

Informed by the cireular issued by authority of the 
board of trustees, that the purpose was to “encour- 
age the better attention to the business of the dairy, 
and in return for its premiums, to secure the most 
varied and largest amount of information in its sue- 
cessful and faithful management,” which purpose was 
best to be promoted by leaving each competitor to 
pursue his own course of management, at the peril 
that some other mode might “ prove more productive 
under the conduct of some other competitor.” I 
deemed it best, and likely to be more satisfactory, to 
keep along in my regular system, deviating in no de- 
gree from that course which is practiced by me every 
day of every season. 

Thus the committee will perceive that I render no 
account of the quantity of milk, either in weight or 
measure, yielded by any one or more of my cows, for 
any one or more days. For, thoagh a statement that 
a cow has given a specified number of quarts or 
pounds of milk for a given number of days, might 
gratify the curious in statistics, the experience of no 
inconsiderable number of years has convinced me 
that such was of no value in testing the worth of an 
animal for butter. 

The return, then, which I submit, will be merely a 
statement of the mode pursued by me in the manage- 
ment and feeding of my stock, of the care of the 
milk, with the dairy utensils, and the amount of but- 
ter produced during the required period of trial. 

The trial began on the 25th of April last, before 
turning to pasture. 

Management of stock while stalled —ITn the man- 
agement of my stock, the utmost gentleness is ob- 
served, and exact regularity in the hours of feeding 
while confined to the stable, and of milking through- 
out the year. 

The stock is fed regularly three times a day. 

In the morning, as soon as the milking is over, 
each cow (having been previously fed and her bag 
cleaned by washing, if necessary), is thoroughly 
cleaned and groomed, if the expression may be used, 
with a currycomb, from head to foot, and when 
cleaned, turned out to drink. The stable is now 
cleaned out, the mangers swept and the floors sprin- 
kled with plaster, and as the cows return, which they 
do as soon as inclined, they are tied up and left un- 
disturbed until the next hour of feeding, which is at 
noon. 

The cattle at this time are again turned out to 
drink, and after being tied up on their return, again 
fed. Of course the stable is at this time again thor- 


| oughly cleaned. And so again at night, the same 


| course is pursued. At this time a good bedding is 


spread for each cow, and after all are in, they are fed. 

At six o’clock the milking commences, and at its 
termination, after removing from the floor whatever 
| manure may have been dropped, the stable is closed 
| for the night. If carrots are fed, which is the only 
| root allowed to my cows in milk, they are given at 
the time of the evening milking. 

Whatever material is taken for bedding (such as 
corn-stalks, husks, &ec.) is passed through a cutting 
machine, and composes the noon feed—such portions ~ 
|as are not consumed by the cows being used for bed- 
| ding. The additional labor of cutting up is amply 
compensated by the reduced amount of labor in 
working (loading) and plowing under the manure. 

While I consider it highly desirable that the cows, 
| during the period they are stabled, should be kept 
| warm and dry, I regard it as indispensable that they 
should be perfectly clean; and although the stock is 
| stabled the whole time, care is taken that there is a 
| sufficient degree of ventilation. 
| JMilking.—As before observed, this takes place 
| throughout the year at six in the morning and six in 
| the evening. 

As a general rule each cow is milked separately, 
| her milk strained and set separately. With heifers 
| this is invariably done; as I believe there is no other 
| reliable mode of determining the value of an animal 
| for butter; and in this way, and a separate churning 

also, is it determined whether to retain in my dairy 
| or sell to some milk-man such heifers as I may raise. 

The same regularity is observed in the order in 
| which the cows are milked as in the hours of milking. 

The milk as soon as drawn, is taken to be strained 
| and carried into the milk-room. Here it stands from 
| twenty-four to thirty-six hours, in some months of the 
| year, forty-eight hours, at which time it is removed 
to an adjoining room to be skimmed. In this wa 
the room is free from those odors which always fol- 
| low the spattering of milk or cream upon the floor 
‘or shelves of the dairy. We mean to skim sweet 
| milk. 

The milk-room is upon the second floor of the 
house, and running its whole width, ventilated by 
windows at the north and south, and in the winter 
months warmed to a proper degree by a stove. 

Tin pans are used in which to keep the milk, filled 
generally to a depth of two or two and a half inches. 

The cream as it is skimmed is poured into stone 
pots, which in warm weather are kept in a refrigera- 
tor, and during the winter stand in the milk-room. 

The times of churning depend upon the quantity 
|of cream. During this summer there have been four 
| churnings a week. 

The time usually occupied in churning is from fifty 
| minutes upwards. This is deemed a matter of im- 
| portance. J consider it much preferable to bring 
the cream to the degree of temperature necessary to 
the formation of butter by a steady, moderate agita- 
tion than to use artificial heat to take it to that point 
before commencing to churn. By such moderate, 
long-continued agitations, we think the butter has a 
firmer, more waxy consistence than it can have by 
more rapid churning. The churn used is “ Galt’s.” 
Numerous trials have been made with many of the 
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other kinds of churn in comparison with this, and 
the result has been uniformly favorable to this pat- 


tern. 

When the butter has come, the buttermilk is drawn 
off, and the butter, after being thoroughly worked, is 
salted with from one-half to three-fourths of an ounce 
of salt to the pound. It is now set away for twenty- 
four hours, when it is again worked over thoroughly, 
and made into pound lumps with wooden “ spatters.” 
After standing another twenty-four hours it is sent 
into market. 

In “ working” butter we use a table over which 
a fluted roller is made to pass, rolling out butter into 
a thin sheet, and completely and entirely depriving it 
of buttermilk. 

From many years’ experience, the observation is 
warranted ‘that by no other process of manufacture 
can the buttermilk be so completely extracted. I 
am aware of the truth of the objection made that 
the shrinkage occasioned by its use is too great, yet 
there is, in fact a difference in the worth of the but- 
ter made upon it, over that manufactured in the ordi- 
oy way, quite equal to the loss in weight occasioned 

it. 


As has been stated, my stock was divided at the 
beginning of the trial, into two lots of six each. The 
account of the product of butter is given according 
to this arrangement. 

The entries for the premiums at your disposal, as 
made by me on the 23d day of April last, were one 
dairy of six cows and heifers, six in number, and a 
dairy of eleven in number. 

Such a division of my stock was not deemed im- 
proper in view of their time of calving and their age. 

The dairy of cows consists of 


Flora McDonald, a full blood Ayrshire, from the stock of Mr. 
RANDALL, of New Bedford, 6 years old. 

Wilcox, half Ayrshire, by Weteegen, 5 years old. 

Shrewsbury, called native, believed to be Durham, 11 years oli. 

Cherry, Devon, 6 years old. 

_ ae, Ayrshire, bred by Mr. Phinney, of Lexington, 9 years 
old. 
eens, native, from Vermont, 10 years old. 


ora calved May 20th, and was served July 29. 
Wilcox “ April 17th, « “« + June 5. 
Shrewsbury “ Feb. 26th, e “ July 2. 
Cherry j “ May 2d, « “« June 30, 
Lexington « Jan. 28th, * “« July 18. 
Springfield “ May 2d, « “« June 10. 


It will be seen that the trial commenced with three 
of the six cows giving milk. The periods of churn- 
ing, and the quantity of butter made at each time, 
is stated below: 

Churned. Ths. oz. 





——————_"_*_*_== 
pS EE eee 17 
__{ ieee 17 5 
WR ce 25 8 
i earn eer 18 11 
i cen 93 5 
Peo 14 9 
| Sepernnnee Hous vé¢ «=-'t@s 
SS eae 36 7 
_ Garay: 349 
_ =x 32 15 
“ 93. >. «06 4 
854 $4 
It will be seen that three of the cows have been 





milked 5 months, two 4 months and 17 days, and one 
| 4 months and 2 days. In all there has been an ayer- 
age period of milking of 4 months and 21 days, and 
|an average daily amount of little over a pound of 
butter to each cow, for the whole period of entire 
milking. The greatest amount in any one week was 
57 pounds, 8 ounces—or an average yield of 9 pounds, 
94 ounces per cow for the week. This upon pasture 
feed alone. 
The lot of young cows and heifers consists of 
Lexington, 5 years old, thorough-bred Ayrshire, bred by Mr. 
Puinney, of Lexington. 
Princess, 3 years old, with her first calf, a half-blood Ayrshire 
and half Devon. 
Cora, 5 years old, three-fourths Ayrshire, and one-fourth Durham, 
Red-Bird, 4 years old, one-half Devon and one-half Ayrshire, 
Flirt, 5 years old, one-half Ayrshire by McGregor. 
Beauty, 2 years old, three-fourths Ayrshire. 
Lexington calved Feb. 4, and was served March 15. 


Princess “ March 25, “« June 10. 
Cora ss May 2, ba « June 5. 
ted Bird « Junel9, “ “Aug. 14. 
Flirt « June 26, os “« July 18. 
Beauty “ Aug. 2, o « Sept. 1. 


In this case the trial commenced with but two an- 
imals giving milk. The = of churning and the 
product of butter of each churning is given below. 


Churned. Tbs. oz. 
0 ree 8 6 
é 8 9 4% 
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—I13l 7 





—114 15 





577 12 
Of this lot two animals have given milk the whole 
period; one 4 months and 17 days; one 3 months 
and 2 days; one 2 months and 26 days; and one 1 
month and 17 days; making an average period of 3 
months and 204 days, and an average daily yield 
of 0 ibs. 14 10-12 oz. butter to each cow for the 
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above period. The greatest amount of butter in any 
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HAY CAPS. 


Gaal Tis wu abo wpos pasar soley. |, MO armas are double amare that n,n a 
Should the committee be of opinion that this di- tooth Sti. cies is ike cok Eeaer ioe This 
vision of the dairy is not in compliance with the | | co y - xp ‘ed bi Soaiee taken ened led ih a 
spirit of the offer, the average period of time of | — We ot b geen »y "Thee. ay A of na 
be milking the cows comprising the whole dairy, will lection sheetin ee pe half’ s« Bo. with 
four months and a little more than twelve days, | , t 7 ‘d ei “ay 3 ss yo ? ton ‘stra 
with a total yield, for said period, of 119 ibs. 84 oz. | Se oe eee fan Rep S ape r © 
‘ —— sewed upon each corner. They would be rendere 
Oo eaca cow. } ie op te 7 és phe o. : 
In addition to this product, 9 calves have been | 1 a ney if ey ennes par Son ik by o 
raised, and 3 sold to be fatted; 5 shoats have been ping in water made quite milky with chai, or w 
op ag ie spe gang . -» | ting, and after drying, dipping them into alum water. 
sold for $40; 2 pigs at $10, and there are now on | If prepared in the latter manner they will shed water 
hand 5 late spring pigs, 3 old hogs and 4 sucking | ote Peely y 
ig. The swine were kept exclusively upon the | Spee : : 
; ; ; i. on gr Ww put up in small stacks 
wash of the dairy and house till the last of August; | Py tees —s srt ae oo aon ton 
ince that time a small quantity sfuse apples eee 
ca — oaed 4 — =" of te ied protected by one of these cloth coverings, the cor- 
The pasturing was good, early in the season, so far little of = rn a —_ vel ¢ fege ney | 
as quantity went. But although its quantity was | ~s . on oo *y- — nig ay pis lin 
sufficient, it was of poor quality for the purpose of | ee cences. Fueseces a tie wap, Say one eee 
the por ithe field unharmed through rain and dews till it is 
de on | y xd. Let us estimate briefly the cost 
My pastures are upon the south slope of a hill, | a Laon esti J 
early to start, but easily affected by drouth. This | "ll we allow poet these caps for 200 pounds of 
year the feed has been unprecedently short, and for | ie ten a fie required Pe gg Brg 
weeks my animals might almost be said to suffer. |" ~? ° > coh oll 
; ’ stag f s 2 expens ach will not 
There was no green thing in the pastures, nor would we J AF —_— = pe se a ca two oF 
the mowing-fields afford a bite. I had no corn fod- noma a is aoe fm if shen ont of the 
der till about the fifth of August, and then so limited | ‘ll last for five adie ace Se or longer, and then the 
a supply that it was consumed in about three weeks. | a os ak 5 wit bar 2 roy t or fifth of first cost: 
The season as a whole, has been a bad one, below | Pees yen = bo pa pone Sedan ».five cents, will 
the average, for the production of butter. Addition- | rot 7 S nn A at Seat » ten of haw” We ens wi 
al to this, my own dairy has suffered from a change der can a “ hay thus cured will Pe on cottans te 
of milkers. Men to work ona farm have been scarce, | “°OY PUb Mat hay 2, 8 b 
of actual help there has been none. Early in the | worth at least a dollar more on the ton, yom if — 
Rey ieee, ie ee aE ee Abas, . | jecte ne usual dams rain and dew. e 
spring I was incapacitated from milking, and contin- \J* se * © ‘ ee on yare a few dol- 
ued so for months. My cows were badly treated, | 2¢¥S¢ €Very person raising , im Pic leis month 
and worse milked. As an instance, the week after 1 | /@°8 worth of these caps aa this fo aah havi d 
3 . ASE » | ° . 2 “3 
. ng |g ye way sadiness for the hayin 
was compelled te give up milking, although one more —— _ meen lone be reer to ave. 
cow was milked than before, the yield of butter was | = ng f wi ie 1 ot » &- Th - Ph . 
diminished eight pounds and a fraction. oe - fo os — aay Or neie be, Ai If nex 
I ought also to state that from the first of August | be — Pa bed gray sich callin cnenmen’ easdie or 
one milking of one of the cows has been taken from hart af te - ‘t : th pene oF aaa A if 
the dairy for family consumption, thus diminishing | jos A bo egy If they do oe the cloth will not 
what would have been the actual yield of butter |). jogt Thore js no particular necessity for any pre- 
from the whole dairy. A sample of butter as ordi- | paration oitied to the cloth veri piece of simple cot- 
narily made is submi t examination of 1 : 
roe ‘t = is submitted for the ang ag tll ton thrown over a rounded hay-cock will generally 
i “ee | eonduct off the heaviest shower of rain.—.4merican 
CoMMONWEALTHO OF MASSACHUSETTS.—Worcester, September 25, | Agriculturist. 
1854, then appeared the above named Wit.iam S. LINCOLN, and | 
made oath that the foregoing statement, by him subscribed, is true. 
Before me, Joun A. Dana, J. P. 











one week of the above period was 37 ths. 103 oz. 
from five cows, or an average of 7 ths. 8 oz. to each 





REARING CALVES, 


Tue almost unprecedented prices of beef, have in- 
| duced more attention to the rearing of cattle. The 
‘scarcity of beef is owing to various causes which 
have been operating for some time. A considerable 
| portion of the country in which cattle have formerly 
been fattened to a great extent, has for two years or 
more suffered much from the effects of drouth. In 
consequence of this, the farmers have been under the 


Omitting fractions, my dairy of six cows, had they 
been milked the full period of five months, at the 
rate of yield for the time of actual milking, would 
have given 920 tbs. 44 oz. of butter. It will be re- 
membered that that this was upon pasture feed alone. 

Different families in this city, and at Boston and 
Dorchester, have been supplied by me the past sea- 
son; and the average price of the butter has been 
two shillings’ per pound, amounting to $396.75; or / : - ‘ , 
$61.58 per ue for the five euhe W.8.L, | necessity of selling their stock—often at large sacri- 

| fices—the scarcity of hay permitting them to keep 
~ _ meme ‘but a small portion of their usual herds. In the 

Tuere are more than fifty places of Protestant | Western states, large numbers of cattle have been 
worship in the Turkish empire, protected by govern- | driven to California and Oregon, instead of being 
ment, where the gospel is statedly preached. | fattened and sent to the eastern markets, In some 
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instances, wool has taken the place of beef as a farm 
product, and in others the latter article has given 
way to butter and cheese. 

Beef is not an article which can be produced in a 
season. Pork can be brought into market in abun- 
dance in a year or so from the birth of the pig. 
Mutton of good quality can be obtained in two 
years, and is sometimes had in a year and a half. But 
good beef requires three or four years, although with 
breeds which early attain maturity, many animals are 
killed at two and a half years old. Such young 
beef, however, has not the fine flavor, or so great an 
amount of nutriment, as that from more mature an- 
imals. 

The high range of prices for beef will tend to 
impress upon farmers the importance of obtaining 
animals which will fatten to the best advantage. 
This is a point which has not generaily received the 
attention it deserves, but it is to be hoped that the 
force of circumstances will compel farmers to study 
the natural characteristics of cattle, and make them 
better acquainted than they have been with the prin- 
ciples to be observed in the successful management 
of live stock. 


The manner of rearing calves will, properly, vary 
in different districts. Where milk is of little value, 
it is common to allow cows to suckle their offspring 
for the first four or six months. Sometimes one cow 
is the foster mother of two calves. This is, perhaps, 
the best course under the circumstances, but it would 
not be economical in other situations. We prefer 
rearing them by hand, as it is called, where it is an 
object to use milk for other purposes, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. Food can be given with more ex- 
actness as to quantity. 2. In many instances it econ- 
omises food. 3. It is generally less trouble. 4. It 
saves injury to cows’ teats and bags by the biting 
and butting of the calves. 5. The calves more read- 
ily learn to eat various kinds of food. 6. They are 
more tame and gentle as they grow up—if cows, 
they are less likely to be troublesome in milking; if 
oxen, more tractable and obedient. 7. From being 
early and thoroughly weaned from the cows, the 
calves can run with them, if necessary, through the 
season, and rarely occasion trouble by sucking. 


The calf should be taken from the mother the day 
it is born, unless it is advisable to have it suck for the 
— of relieving the udder from inflammation. 

t should have new milk the first three weeks—six to 
eight quarts a day, according to size. It may then 
be fed for three weeks on a mixture of new milk and 
skimmed milk, three quarts each, daily. The skimmed 
milk must not be sour. To the milk may be added 
gruel made by boiling a pound of oilcake in a gallon 
of water. The gruel should be given in small quan- 
tities at first, till the calves get accustomed to the 
taste. They will soon become fond of it, and will 
eat a pound of cake each, daily, prepared in gruel 
well mixed with the milk. Give the food in equal 
parts, at six o’clock in the morning and six in the 
evening. In cool weather it should be warmed to 
the temperature of milk just from the cow. After 
the calf is six weeks old, the new milk may be dis- 
continued, substituting that which has been skimmed. 
The skimmed milk and gruel should be continued 
till the calf is about three months old, when it can 





———— 


live well on other food. For the last two or three 
weeds of the time, the gruel can be gradually jp. 
creased, and the milk diminished. If oilcake cannot 
readily be procured, oat-meal, or meal from oats and 
peas ground together, may be used for the gruel, 
This is better than meal from Indian corn, contains 
more of the elements of muscle, is easier of diges. 
tion, and less likely to produce scours.—Boston Cyl. 
tivator. 





-_— ——-- — 
HALLADAY'S WINB-MILL. 

Tuts machine, of which the accompanying engra- 
ving will be found to give a very good representation, 
attracted general attention at the New York State 
Fair, held last fall. “The nature of the invention” 
in the words of the Scientific American, “ consists in 
having the wings or sails attached to movable or ro- 
tating spindles having levers or equivalent devices 
connected to them, said levers being also connected 
to a head with wings rotating on the same shaft 
‘The head has a lever connected to it, which is opera- 
ted by a governor that slides the head upon the shaft, 
and causes the lever or their equivalents to turn the 
wings or sails, so as to present a proper resisting sur- 
face to the wind, and thereby produce a uniform ve- 
locity of the sails, which are made to have a greater 
or less obliquity, according to the velocity of the 
wind.” 

In the engraving given, fig. 1 represenrs the per- 
spective view, and fig. 2 is a face view of the wing or 
sail ring, and parts of the governor. The same let- 
ters refer to like partsin both. The upward pressure 
of the water upon the piston P, is regulated by the 
amount which is allowed to pass the cock at U. As 
this quantity is lessened, the action on the lever at P 
is of course increased, and by the raising of this arm 
the sails are brought to present less obliquity to the 
wind, and thus to accommodate themselves to the 
amount of water wished. Hence, when the cock U 
is guaged to a given stream of water, any gust of 
wind accelerating the motion of the sails, will also 
increase the pressure at P, as it cannot enlarge the 
stream, and this increase of pressure will as before 
lessen the power of the wind upon the sails, by di- 
minishing their obliquity, and thus every change in 
the wind will find the sails exactly adjusted to its 
force. A sudden gust may, it is true, make them re- 
volve once or twice with great rapidity, but it must 
partake more of the nature of a hurricane than of 
an ordinary storm, to damage the mill, before the 
governor, which we have described, can accommodate 
the inclination of the sails to its force. We were 
told by the inventor that it would stand any gust 
which the support was able to resist. 

With these few words of explanation, we think our 
readers will find no difficulty in understanding the 
workings of the machine. It is certainly very inge- 
nious and promises well—Country Gentleman. 





Feepine Mica Cows witrn Sarnrorx.—The quan- 
tity of milk produced by cows fed with sainfoin is 
nearly double to that of any other food. The milk 
is also much richer, and will yield a larger quantity 
of cream. Tho butter will also be better colored 
and flavored than any other. 
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Tue rich, exquisite fragrance of the rose, its varied 
and perfect form, combining among the different vu- 
rieties almost every conceivable color, makes it a fa- 
vorite with everybody; its easy cultivation, too, thri- 
ving, as it does, in a degree under all sorts of mal- 
treatment, which makes this flower, of all, the most 
popular. Necessary as is this plant to ornament our 
grounds, yet comparatively little is known of the differ- 
ent species, and much less care is given its cultivation. 
In fact, there is no flowering plant, in proportion to 
the extent of its cultivation, that receives worse 
treatment. It is placed in hard, unprepared ground, 
with a retentive subsoil, and frequently in borders 
adjacent to the walls of buildings, containing earth 
thrown from cellar bottoms, freely intermixed with 
stones and lime, and fully exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun in midsummer, where it is expected 
to flourish.™. Then its after culture produces the fin- 
ishing touch. Should the plant be able to produce 
any branches, they are allowed to crowd and choke 
each other, wholly excluding the light and air. If it 
were suggested to prune as a means to produce fine 
blooms, it would be considered an absurd idea. The 
result is that the flowers produced under such circum- 
stances, are very inferior in size and color, with but 
few blooms. Whatever nursery establishment receives 
orders for a garden conducted in such a manner, bears 
the entire censure, while the fault is wholly the ne- 
glect and mismanagement of others, and entirely out 
of the control of the commercial florist. 

There are, however, many amateurs who know how 
to cultivate roses, and who take the pains to have 
them in the greatest perfection; which amply rewards 
them for the care and attention that is given to their 
cultivation. 

Whatever treatment one may give roses after they 


are planted, all the results in cultivating them will be | 


very unsatisfactory, unless the ground in which they 
are expected to flourish is properly prepared. Wher- 
ever it is intended to make a plantation of roses, the 
ground should be firstly well drained, (if not natu- 
rally a porous soil), and spaded or trenched to the 
depth of two or three feet. As no soil can be too 
rich for the rose, a quantity of well rotted compost 
or manure should be thoroughly mixed in the earth 
before planting. Every autumn rich composi ought 


to be placed thickly about the stems of the roses, 
and upon the approach of spring spaded or forked 
into the ground. 

It is far more essential that roses should be pruned, 
to have a profusion of fine flowers, than to prune any 
variety of fruit trees that they may be more produc- 
tive. This should be done during the latter part of 
March or the beginning of April. All of the pre- 
ceding years’ growth should be cut off, leaving only 
three or four eyes, which would throw out as many 
vigorous shoots, producing a quantity of fine blooms. 
Long established plants, having stunted or old wood, 
should be cut out entirely, protecting only the young 
and vigorous shoots. Hybrid Perpetual roses require 
to be pruned during the summer, which will insure a 
succession of blooms during the summer and autumn. 
This may be done as follows: As soon as the flowers 
fade in June, the branches that sustained the blooms 
(the flowers of which are always produced at the ex- 
tremities of the shoots) should be cut back to two 
or four eyes, leaving them to push and form branches 
again. By pursuing this course the plants may be 
kept in a neat form, and produce flowers in the great- 
This class embraces 





| est profusion during the season. 
| the most beautiful and desirable roses. They com- 
prise the different colors, from a dull white to a bright 
They are all perfectly har- 


crimson or dark purple. 
dy, too, and will endure our coldest winters unpro- 
tected,— very vigorous, and blooming at intervals 
from June to November. 

Our stool ground of this class, containing hundreds 
of plants, has remained wholly unprotected during 
this severe winter, and they all appear to be unin- 
jured. 

Moss roses are all very hardy, blooming but once, 
excepting some three or four sorts, said to flower two 
or three times during the season. Under ordinary 
treatment, however, we have not been able to bloom 
but one sort more than once. This was Blanche 
Perpetual—producing a number of fine flowers du- 
ring the end of last season. 

The Hybrid China, Provence and Hybrid Provence, 
Hybrid Bourbon, French roses, Austrian or yellow 
roses, microphylla roses, &c., bloom only in June. 
They are highly esteemed, being very hardy, generally 
very Vigorous, some making such rapid growth as to 
be termed pillar roses. They are cultivated very 
much, as‘ they contain many varieties possessing quite 
distinct colors and forms from any in the Hybrid Per- 
petual class,—as the Persian, yellow; 4ureti, dark 
velvety-purple; Madam Hardy, pure white; striped 





roses, &c., &e. 
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The Ayrshire, Michigan or Prairie roses, &c., are 
esteemed for their climbing habits, growing frequently 
twenty feet in aseason. They are admirably adapted 
for covering arbors, walls of buildings, &c., present- 
ing a most beautiful sight when covered with perfect 
blooms of various colors. They flower only in June. 

None of the following are considered hardy roses, 
as they need protection more or less during winter: 
Bourbon, Tea, Chinese or Bengal, and Noisette roses. 
Some of the Bourbon will stand without much care. 
It is one of the finest and most esteemed classes, and 
blooms continually. The Tea roses mostly have the 
fragrance of the tea—free growers and well adapted 
for pot culture. The Chinese are fine for bedding 
out in the spring, as they bloom incessantly in the 
summer and autumn. The Noisette roses are quite 
similar in character to the Tea rose, excepting fra- 
grance and their cluster blooming habit. 

It will be seen that we have made a selection of 
some of the best varieties in the various classes, taken 
from a collection of more than 300 sorts. 


COLLECTIONS OF ROSES. 


Tue following sorts of roses of the respective 
classes will be found upon trial to be among the very 
best now in cultivation. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL. 
Mad. Laffay, 
Mad. Lamorciere, 





Augustie Mie, 


Baronne Hallez de Clapa- 


rede, Mad. Freideaux, 
Baron Prevost, Marquis Broccella, 
Blanche, Mistress Elliott, 
Caroline de Sansal, Olivier de Serre, 
Dr. Marx, Pius IX., 


Prince Albert, 
Souvenir de la Reine des 


Duchesse de Nemours, 
Giant of Battles, 


Jacques Lafitte, Belges, 
La Reine, Sydonie, 
Louis Bonaparte. 
MOSS, 


Common Moss, Nuits d’Young, 


Cristata, Princess Adelaide, 

Luxembourg, Purpurea Rubra. 
HYBRID CHINA. 

Aureti, La Fourterelle, 

Cerisette, Madam Hardy, 

Geo. IV., Mad. Plantier. 


PROVENCE AND HYBRID PROVENCE. 

Blanche Fleur, Unique Blanche, 
Boule de Neige. 
HYBRID BOURBON. 


Charles Duval, Coupe d’Hebe. 





FRENCH MOSS. 
Boule de Nanteuil, Pearle de Panachesse, 
Tricolor de Flandre. 
AUSTRIAN OR YELLOW ROSES. 
Harrison’s Yellow, Persian Yellow. 
AYRSHIRE ROSES. 
Queen of the Belgians, 
Splendens. 


Ayrshire Queen, 

Bennett's Seedling, 
MICHIGAN OR PRAIRIE ROSES. 

Anna Maria, Miss Gunnell, 

Baltimore Belle, Queen of the Prairies, 

Virginian Lass. 
MISCELLANEOUS CLIMBING ROSES. 
Felicite Perpetuelle. 


ROURBON ROSES. 


Duchesse de Thuringe, Hermosa, 
Du Petit Thouars, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Glorie de Rosamine, Queen, 
Souvenir. 
TEA ROSES. 
Bougere, Lutea, 
Danthanos, Safrano, 


Triomphe de Luxembourg. 
CHINESE OR 
Alice Walton, 
Buret, 


BENGAL ROSES. 
Clara Sylvain, 
Indica Alba, 
Lady Hamilton. 


NOISETTE ROSES. 
Chromatella, (Cloth of 
Gold. 


-_----—D ¢- 


HINTS ON GARDENING. 


Aimee Vibert, 
Lamarque, 





Tue garden, as a means of supply for the table, 
aside from its profit and utility, deserves much more 
care and attention than is usually givenit. In the 
warm season of our climate, a free use of meat is 
apt to induce bilious diseases (so called): and nature 
herself in the succession of her fruits and vegetables 
gives us timely hints for our own conduct. But un- 
jess its products are of good quality and properly 
grown, the palate will reject them, how much soever 
one may be convinced of their utility. 

In the first place, a garden soil, if not rich, must 
be made so by the application of suitable fertilizers. 
Next, the soil should, if possible, be a light rather 
than heavy loam. Sandy loams make earlier gardens 
than strong clay loams, though the produce of the 
latter in quantity may far excel the former. 

To have a good supply of garden vegetables does 
not require so much time es many suppose, but only 
a little work at the proper time. Have your beds so 
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arranged that the hoe shall do most of your weeding. 


We have found it a great convenience in sowing 
seeds to take a piece of board from four to six inches 
wide, and about three feet in length, and bevel one 
edge to the shape of the letter V. 
convenient length on the centre of the other edge, 


Nail a handle of 


and then standing erect, you can mark out your rows 
in perfectly straight lines, by simply pressing the in- 
strument into the earth ; then sowing your seed, a 
light raking of the soil covers them effectually. 

If you have not an asparagus bed, let not the pres- 
ent season pass without sowing seed; or, better still, 
transplanting roots two years from the seed into a 
suitable bed. : 

Onion seed should be sown as early as possible; a 
few days’ delay may materially affect the size of the 
bulbs. Why it is we know not, but early sown seed 
is more apt to make good bottoms than sced sown at 
the usual time of sowing. 

Select a warm spot, sheltered from north and east 
winds, and sow your early peas and lettuce. 

Last fall, about the 15th of October, we sowed 
some lettuce seed, designing to have it just in leaf as 
cold weather should come on. As soon as sharp} 
frosts came, we threw over the bed our pea-brush, 
and over the brush, old tomato, squash and cucumber 
vines. As soon as the snow disappeared the present 
spring, the lettuce was ready to grow; and the frost 
seemed to have had no effect upon its vitality. 

But while we recommend early sowing of hardy 
vegetables, many of our common vegetables and 
flower seeds will come on much more rapidly if not 
sown until the ground is thoroughly warmed, which in 
this vicinity is from the 20th of May to Ist of June. 

We quote from W. M. Piant & Co’s Descriptive 
Catalogue the following remarks on manures : 

“There are many kinds of manures, and different 
modes of applying them. The manure from cows, 
and all animals that chew the cud, is considered cold, 
and suited to a light soil; that of horses, hogs and 
poultry is hot, and best suited to a cold, heavy soil. 
All new and fresh manure engenders heat during fer- 
mentation, and has a tendency to lighten the soil ; 
while old, rotten manure is thought to render it more 
compact and firm. A thick coat of hog-pen or barn- 
yard dung, spread on a garden and turned in every 
spring, will enrich, warm rand lighten the ground more 
and better than any application of any other manure. 

“ Salt, at the rate of six bushels to the acre, sowed 
on in the spring, away from the salt water spray, near 
the sea-shore, not only promotes fertility, but is very 
useful in destroying worms and slugs. 

“Wood ashes, leached or unleached, may be used as 
atop dressing with decided benefit to most growing 
vegetables, especially onions and turnips. 





“Plaster of Paris, sown upon the growing crop, is 


good for turnips, beans, cucumbers, and all broad- 
leaved plants. 

“ Lime facilitates the decay of vegetable substances, 
and is best suited to a sour, heavy soil. It ought 
never to be mixed with animal manure, as the one 
will destroy the efficacy of the other. 

“Guano is too power rful to be used alone with safety, 
and must not be allowed to come directly in contact 
with seeds or plants. It may be mixed with ten 
parts loam, or coal dust, and scattered very thinly 
around growing vegetables, and dug in just before a 
rain; or it may be steeped in the proportion of one 
pound to ten gallons of water, and the liquid applied 
once a week; but it should be remembered that it is 
almost sure destruction to anything newly trans- 
planted. Its effects are most favorable in moist sea- 
sons. 

“ Poudrette is a very active manure to start early 
crops, but is not lasting. It is necessary to apply it 
the second time, and it “should alw ays be placed under 
the surface. 

“Liquid manure from the yard, or the drainage of 
the dung-hill, should be dilnted with water before it 
is applied to growing plants, otherwise it will be apt 
to burn them. 

“Compost is a mixture of earths and animal man- 
ures, ashes, soot, charcoal dust, lime, salt, plaster, 
urine, straw, weeds, and various other fertilizing sub- 
stances in different combinations, thrown into a heap 
to remain till decomposed. It forms a very excellent 
manure for many kinds of garden vegetables. Com- 
post heaps and all other manures ought to be kept 
under cover.” 
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Mr. Eprror :—Being to some extent interested in 
the nursery business, I have looked with anxiety for 
some comments on that pest to our apple trees, the 
bark louse. Its depredations are not confined to the 
apple tree alone, for pear and ornamental trees, and 
also currant bushes are affected. All efforts to de- 
stroy them (and I believe that nearly every remedy 
suggested by writers On this subject has been tried) 
have failed. Three years ago I planted two trees 
that were affected by themselves, for the purpose of 
experimenting upon them, but to no effect. Last 
year a few trees were killed by them, and this year I 
think many more will be also. I have a fine young 
orchard of 250 apple trees, most of them in bearing, 
which I fully expect no human aid will be able to 
keep alive, if the bark louse continues to increase as 
fast as they have done for five years past. P.S. 

Har Day, Lake Co., Til. 

[P. S. need not fear the publication of the above, 
for it is very important to know of some means of 
dislodging such a formidable foe from our orchards. 
In a recent number we have given the remedy by 
Prof. Harris, our highest authority at present, viz: 
solution of whale oil soap.—Eb.] 
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THE MYSORE HEXACENTRE 


(HEXACENTRIS MYSORENSIS.) 
Tuts charming stone climber from India, is well 








worthy the attention of amateur or professional 
growers of new and rare plants. It was shown first 
in England, in May, 1852, before the London Horti- 
cultural Society, and was pronounced the most at- 
tractive among all the new and fine plants exhibited. 
This is saying a great deal. We copy the following 
cut and description from Parton’s Flower Garden: 
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MYSORE HEXACENTRE. 


THE 





it is the best hot-house climber that has been intro- 
duced for many years. 

“We understand that the plant was sent home by 
Francis Mautsy, Esq., of the H. E. I. C. Civil Ser- 
vice. Our drawing, having been taken from an infe- 
rior specimen, by no means represents all thé charac- 
ter and beauty of the species. One drawing, received 
from Mr. Maurtpy since this figure was made, repre- 
sents the bunches of flowers and buds from fifteen to 
eighteen inches long, and another with the upper or 
first flowers dropped, and a large cluster suspended 
at the end of a flower-stalk of about the same length. 


te er ee \ 
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“ Among all the fine plants exhibited in the gar-|It is added that, before the plant is out of bloom 


den of the Horticultur: Society last May, none ex- | the 


7 eye flower-stalks are from two to two and 


cited such universal interest as that now represented. | a half feet long. 


It formed a small umbrella-like creeper trained over | 
trellis in the manner represented in the annexed vig- 
nette, the whole circumference of which was loaded 
with pendulous racemes of most beautiful large yel- 
low and crimson flowers. The plant was sent to 


“Whatever may be thought of the so-called spe- 


| cies, which Professor Nrers von Esenseck has sepa- 
jrated from the original Heracentris coccinea, 

Watticu’s Thunbergia coceinea, nobody will ques- 
| tion the entire novelty of the plant before us, whose 


yr. 





Messrs. Verrcu, of Exeter, from the Mysore country, | small not leafy bracts, large corollas and shaggy not. 
which it inhabits, as its name indicates.) No doubt | smooth anthers, indicate avery different organization.’ 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


Tue Strawberry is, and deserves to be, the most ex- 
tensively cultivated of all our small fruits. Produc- 
tive, easily cultivated, and equal to any fruit in flavor 
and general usefulness, it would be strange were it 
not familiar to every garden. Neither has it lacked 
notice in horticultural literature. Much valuable in- 
formation has of late years been disseminated relative 
to its history and management ; and although there | 
are various opinions held, with reference to its bo- 
tanical distinctions, its treatment as a fruit-bearing 
plant is reduced to a matter of certainty. On the 
former question it is not my present purpose to enter, | 
but beg to offer a few remarks in regard to its gener- 
al treatment and culture. 

_ When we consider the habit of ggowth, season of 
ripening, and permanency of the strawberry plant, 
we are led to the conclusion that the soil intended 
for its growth should receive the most thorough pre- 
paration. Its dwarf, spreading growth is not favor- 
able for after improvement of the soil, farther than 
what can be derived from applications on the sur- 
face. Ripening at a period which, in nine seasons 
out of ten, is characterised by deficient moisture in 
the soil, and extreme atmospheric aridity, suggests 
the idea of allowing the roots a deep and rich medium 
where they can luxuriate uninfluenced by surface 
temperature. And when we farther consider that a 
strawberry plantation should produce at least three 
crops before removal, we may safely aver that the 
preparation of the soil in the first instance is of the 
utmost importance. 


This leads us again to the foundation of all perma- 
nent improvement, subsoil culture. Trench the soil 
at least 18 inches in depth, incorporating a heavy 
dressing of well-decomposed manure, and if the soil 
is clayey, or adhesive in its nature, an application of 
charcoal dust will be highly beneficial. As a cor- 
rective for clayey soils, charcoal cannot be too high- 
ly recommended. In a physical view, it renders the 
soil porous and permeable to gases, and chemically, 
its absorbing and disinfecting properties are equally 
valuable, the amount of ammonia and other gases 
which it is capable of absorbing, giving it value asa 
fertilizer. On a soil thus treated, there will be no 
danger of a defective, half-ripened crop, or the plants 
burning out, as frequently happens on poor shallow 
soil, for although the strawberry is a plant of small 
structure, I have traced the roots, in favorable soils, 
a distance of three feet from the surface. 


There are various methods of arranging the plants. 
They may be placed in rows thirty inches apart, the 
plants standing one foot from each other in the row, 
or, planted in beds six feet wide, thus admitting of 
four rows, the plants fifteen inches apart. Some strong 
growing varieties require more space than the above 
to attain their greatest perfection, and such as Bos- 
ton Pine, Goliah, &e., do best in hills thirty inches or 
three feet apart. The best method for garden cul- 
ture is the first-mentioned, keeping between the rows 
clear of weeds and runners, unless the latter are re- 
quired for a new plantation, which, on the principle 
oi rotative cropping, should be done every third or 
fourth year, as the plants seem to retain their vigor 





and fruitfulness. 


Young plantations may be set out at various sea. 
sons ; either at midsummer, fall, or early spring. Ag 
early as young plants can be obtained, say about the 
last of July or beginning of August, is the time for 
midsummer planting. Choosing a cloudy day for the 
operation, the plants immediately on removal should 
have their roots preserved by dipping them in a pud- 
dle. ‘This system of encasing roots with a coat of 
mud, is very uscful and efficient, and may be practised 
in the transplanting of all young plants in dry weath- 
er, as it obviates, in a great degree, subsequent atten. 
tion in watering. A thin covering of short grass, or 
litter of any description, should now be laid about 
the young plants. Planted thus early, a good growth 
will follow, the plants mature buds before winter, and 
produce an average crop the following season. 

Fall planting is frequently practiced, and if the 
plants are set out early, not later than the middle of 
September, they will root and get somewhat estab- 
lished before winter; but the alternate freezing and 
thawing of the soil during winter, throws them out 
of the ground, unless the soil is of a sandy nature 
and protected with a covering of litter. Instead of 
planting them out permanently in the fall, it is more 
advisable to place them a few inches apart in a shel- 
tered spot, where they can be preserved by a cover- 
ing of leaves all winter, and planted out early in 
spring. This practice not only affords time for 4 
suitable and thorough preparation of the ground, but 
the plants being carefully lifted with small balls of 
earth to their roots, will produce a more uniform and 
vigorous plantation, than those permanently planted 
out in the full. 

Mulching is a very material consideration in straw- 
berry culture, more particularly in spring and fall. 
Covering the ground between the plants with hay, 
leaves, &e., in spring, preserves the fruit while ripen- 
ing, and retards the escape of moisture from the soil. 
In the full a covering of short manure will serve the 
double purpose of enriching the soil and sheltering 
the plants during winter. Tan bark has been much 
recommended for this purpose, and has been pro- 
nounced a special manure for the strawberry. I have 
used it largely for many years, but have not discover- 
ed its utility as a manure ; its protecting qualities 
cannot be questioned, and may be usefully employed 
as a substitute—but not equal to a mixture of partly 
decomposed leaves and stable-yard manure—for win- 
ter covering. 

The long list of named varieties, and the constant 
additions to the list, renders it difficult to make a 
choice selection; some catalogues enumerate over 
100 named sorts. Having tested at least half that 
number, I prefer and would recommend the three fol- 
lowing as combining all that has been attained in this 
fruit: 

1. For flavor alone, Burr’s Pine. 2. For size and 
flavor, Hovey’s Seedling, and for size, M’Avoy’s Su- 
perior. These, with a few plants of the Cushing, or 
Buist’s Prize, as fertilizers, will leave little to be de- 
sired in the excellence of this valuable fruit.—Wil- 
liam Saunders, in Germantown Telegraph. 





Puncrvatity begets confidence, and is the sure 
path to honor and respect. 
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Ow the laying out of a garden, the soil and situa- 
tion must be considered as much as the nature of the 
ground will admit. Many soils which are harsh or 
arid, are susceptible of improvement by a little pains. 
Thus, a stiff clay, by digging well and leaving it to 
become pulverized by the action of the frost, and 
then mixing plenty of ashes with it, becomes a fine 
mold, which I have ever found most excellent for all 
flowers of the hardier kind. The black soil is the 
richest in itself, and requires no assistance beyond 
changing it about a foot in depth every three years, 
as a flower garden requires renewing, if a lady expects 
a succession Of handsome flowers. The ground 
should be well dug the latter end of September or 
October, or even in November, and if the soil is not 
sufficiently fine, let it be dug over a second or third 
time, and neatly raked with a very fine-toothed rake. 

Stony ground requires riddling well, and great care 
must be taken to keep it neat by picking up the little 
stones which constantly force themselves to the sur- 
face after rains. Nothing is so unbecoming as weeds 
and stones in parterres, where the eye seeks flowers 
and neatness. 


soil, especially for bulbs, pinks, carnations, auriculas 
hyaciaths, ce. 
a third part to the whole. 

If the dead leaves are swept into a mound every 
autumn, and the soap-suds, brine, &c., of the house 
be thrown upon it, the mass will quickly decompose, 
and become available the following year. It makes 
an admirable compost for auriculas, &c., mixed with 
garden or other mold. 

If the ground be a gravelly soil, the flower-garden 
should not slope, for stony ground requires all the 
moisture you can give it, while the sloping situation 
would increase the heat and dryness. A moist earth, 
on the contrary, would be improved by being sloped 
towards the east-or west. 

The south is not so proper for flowers, as a glaring 
sun withers the tender flowers; but the north must 
be carefully avoided, and shut out by a laurel hedge, 
a wall, or any rural fence garnished with hardy creep- 
ers, or monthly roses, which make a gay and agreea- 
ble defence. Monthly roses are tek a An as auxili- 
aries of all kinds. They will grow in any soil, and 
bloom through the winter months, always giving a 
delicate fragrance, and smiling even in the snow. 
Monthly roses will ever be the florist’s delight: they 
are the hardiest, most delicate-looking, and greenest- 
leaved of garden productions; they give no trouble, 
and speedily form a beautiful screen against any of- 
fensive object. No flower garden should exist with- 
out abundance of monthly roses. 

It has often been a disputed point whether flower 
gardens should be intersected with gravel walks or 
with grass plots. This must be left entirely to the 
taste and means of the party forming a garden. Lawn 
is as wet and melancholy in the winter, as it is beau- 





Almost every plant loves sand; and | 
if that can be procured, it enriches and nourishes the | 


Let it be mixed in the proportion of 





tiful and desirable in the summer; and it requires great 
care and attention in mowing and rolling, and trim- 
ming round the border. Gravel walks have this ad- 
vantage : the first trouble is the last. 

Many females are unequal to the fatigue of bend- 
ing down to flowers, and particularly object to the 
stooping posture. In this case, ingenuity alone is 
required to raise the flowers to a convenient height; 
and by so doing, to increase the beauty and pictur- 
esque appearance of the garden. Old barrels cut in 
half, tubs, pails, &c., neatly painted outside, or 
adorned with rural ornaments, and raised upon feet 
neatly carved, or mounds of earth, stand in lieu of 
richer materials, such as vases, parapet walls, and 
other expensive devices, which ornament the gardens 
of the wealthy. I have seen these humble materials 
shaped into forms as pleasing to the eye, and even 
more consonant to our damp climate, than marble 
vases. They never look green from time, and are 
renewed at a very trifling expense. A few pounds 
of nails, and the unbarked trimmings from fir planta- 
tions, are the sole requisites towards forming any de- 
vice which a tasteful fancy can dictate ; and a little 
green paint adds beauty and durability when the bark 
falls from the wood it protects. I have seen fir balls 
nailed on to these forms in tasteful patterns; and 
creepers being allowed to fall gracefully over the 
brims, give a remarkably pleasing and varied appear- 
ance to the parterre. 

very lady should be furnished with a gardening 
apron, composed of stout Holland, with ample pock- 
ets to contain her pruning knife, a small, stout ham- 
mer, a ball of string, and a few nails and svippings 
of cloth. Ilave nothing to do with scissors; they 
are excellent in the work room, but dangerous in a 
flower garden, as they wrench and wound the stems 
of flowers. The knife cuts slanting, which is the 
proper way of taking off slips; and the knife is sufli- 
cient for all the purposes of a flower garden, even 
for cutting string. 

There are many modes of adorning a small piece 
of ground, so as to contain gay flowers and plants, 
and appear double its real size. By covering every 
wall or palisade with monthly roses and creepers of 
every kind, no space is lost, and unsightly objects 
ever contribute to the general effect of a “plaisaunce.” 
The larger flowers, such as hollyhocks, sunflowers, 
&e., look to the best advantage as a back ground, 
either planted in clumps, or arranged singly. Scarlet 
lychnis, campanula, or any second-sized flowers, may 
range themselves below, and so in graduated ordcr, 
till the eye reposes upon a foreground of pansies, au- 
riculas, polyanthuses, and innumerable humbler beau- 
ties. Thus all are seen in their order, and present a 
mass of superb coloring to the observer, none inter- 
fering with the other. The hollyhock does not 
shroud the lowly pansy from displaying its bright 
tints of yellow and purple; neither can the sturdy 
and gaudy sunflower hide the modest double violet 
or smartly clad anemone from observation. Each 
flower is by this mode of planting distinctly seen, 
and each contriputes its beauty and its scent, by re- 
ceiving the beams of the sun in equal proportions. 

If the trunk of a tree stands tolerably free from 
deep, overshadowing branches, twine the creeping 
rose, the late honeysuckle, or the everlasting pea 
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round its stem, that every inch of ground may be- | 
come available. The tall, naked stem of the young | 
ash looks well festooned with roses and honeysuckles. | 
Wherever creeping flowering plants can live, let them | 
adorn every nook and corner, stem, wall and post; 
they are elegant in appearance, and many of them, 
particularly clematis, are delicious in fragrant scent. 

If flowers are planted in round or square plots, the | 
same rule applies in arranging them. The tallest | 
must be placed in the center, but I reccommend a} 
lady to banish sunflowers and hollyhocks from her 
plots, and consign them to broad borders against a 
wall, or in clumps of three and three, as a screen 
against any unsightly object. Their large roots draw | 
so much nourishment from the ground, that the lesser 
plants suffer, and the soil becomes quickly exhausted. | 
Like gluttons, they should feed alone, or their com- 
panions will languish-in starvation, and become im- | 
poverished. The wren cannot feed with the vulture. | 

Flowers are divided into three classes :—annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. 

Annuals are those flowers which are raised from 
seed alone, in the spring, and which die in the au- 
tumn. ‘They are again divided into three classes :— 
the tender and more curious kinds, the less tender or 
hardier kinds, and the hardiest and common kinds. 

Biennials are those flowers which are produced by 
seed, bloom the second year, and remain two years 
in perfection, after which they gradually dwindle and 
die away. 

Some sorts, however, of the biennials, afford a con- 
tinuation of plants by offsets, slips and cuttings of 
the tops, and by layers and pipings, so that, though 
the parent flower dies, the species are perpetuated, 
particularly to continue curious double-flowered kinds, 
as for instance, double rockets, by root offsetts, and 
cuttings of the young flower-stalks; double wallflow- 
ers by slips of the small top shoots; double sweet- 
williams by layers and pipings, and carnations by 
layers. 

Perennials are those flowers which continue many 
years and are propagated by root offsets, suckers, 
parting roots, &c., as will be more fully particularized 
ander the head of perennials. 

It has been a debated point among florists whether 
plots or baskets should be devoted each to a partic- 
ular variety of flower, or receive flowers of different 
kinds, flowering at separate seasons. ‘Thus, many 
ladies set apart one plot of ground for anemones on- | 
ly—another plot receives only pansies, and so on. 
There is much to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

Every flower may be supplied with its favorite 
soil with a little patience and observation. A light | 
soil suits all descriptions very well ; and I never yet 
found disappointment in any description of earth | 
which was thoroughly well dug, and dressed yearly | 
from the mound of accumulated leaves and soap-suds, | 
before alluded to. I particularly recommend a por-| 
tion of sand mixed with the heap. All bulbs, car- 
nations, pinks, auriculas, ranunculuses, &c., love a| 
mixture of sand. I know no flowers of the hardy | 
class which reject it. Mix sand well into your bor-| 
ders and plots, and you will not fail to have hand- 
some flowers. 

Ants are very great enemies to flowers; but I know 





SS 
no method of attacking them except in their owy 
strongholds, which I have always done with cruel jp. 
trepidity and success. My only plan was to lay open 
the little ant-hill, and pour boiling water upon the 
busy insects, which destroyed at once the common. 
wealth, and the eggs deposited within the mound 
In some places ants are extremely large and abun. 
dant, and they quickly destroy the beauty of a flow. 
er by attacking its root and heart. 

The term deciduous, applied to shrubs, signifies 
that they shed their leaves every winter. 

Herbaceous plants, signify those plants whose roots 
are not woody, such as stocks, wallflowers, &c., &e, 

Fibrous-rooted plants, are those whose roots shoot 
out small fibres, such as polyanthuses, violets, &c. 

Tuberous-rooted plants, signify those roots which 
form and grow into little tubes, such as anemones, 
ranunculuses, &e. 

Perennials are flowers of many years’ duration; 
and they multiply themselves most ,abundantly by 
suckers, offsets, parting the roots, &c. They require 
little trouble beyond taking care to renew the soil 
every year or two by a somewhat plentiful supply 
from the compost heap; and by separating the offsets 
and parting the roots in autumn, to strengthen the 
mother plant. When the flowers are past and the 


istems have decayed, then the operation may take 


place. Choose a showery day for transplanting the 
rvots, or give them a moderate watering to fix them 
in their fresh places. When you transplant a flower 
root, dig a hole with your trowel sufficiently large to 
give the fibers room to lie freely and evenly in the 
ground. 

I have laid great stress upon possessing a heap of 
compost, ready to apply to roots and shrubs every 
spring and autumn. Wherever the soil is good, the 
flowers will bloom handsomely; and no lady will be 
disappointed of that pleasure, if a compost heap 
forms one essential, in a hidden corner of the flower 
garden. If you raise your perennials from seed, sow 
it when the ground has become thoroughly warmed, 
in a bed of light earth, in the open ground. Let the 
bed be in a genial, warm situation, and divide it into 
small compartments; a compartment for each sort of 
seed. 

Sow the seed thin, and rake or break the earth 
over them finely. Let the larger seed be sown half 


| an inch deep, and the smaller seed a quarter of an 
|inch. Water the beds in dry weather often, with a 
| watering-pot, not a jug. The rose of the watering- 


pot distributes the water equaily among the seed- 
lings; whereas, water dashed upon them.from a jug 
falls in masses, and forms holes in the light earth, be- 
sides prostrating the delicate seedling. 

About the end of May, the seedlings will be fit to 
remove into another nursery bed, to gain strergth 
till October; or be planted at once where they are 
to remain. Put the plants six inches apart, and wa- 
ter them moderately, to settle the earth about their 


roots. 


But it is rarely required to sow seed for perennial 
plants; they multiply so vigorously and quickly of 
themselves, by offsets; and cuttings may be made of 
the flower stalks in May and June in profusion. 

The double scarlet lychnis, and those plants which 
rise with firm flower stems, make excellent cuttings, 
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and grow freely when planted in moist weather. Dou- 
ble rockets, lychnidea, and many others, succeed well. 

Carnation and pink seedlings must be taken great 
care of. They will be ready to plant out about the 
middle of June, and as innumerable varieties spring 
from sowing seed, they should be planted carefully 
in a bed by themselves six inches asunder, and they 
will flower the following year, when you can choose 
the colors you most approve. Carnations properly 
rank under the head of biennials; but pinks are strict- 
ly perennial plants, and much has been written upon 
this hardy and beautiful flower. It comes originally 
from a temperate climate, therefore the pink loves 
shade: the fervid sunbeams cause its flowers to lan- 
guish and droop. You may give them an eastern 
aspect. 

Be careful to watch pinks when they are budding, 
and do not allow two buds to grow side by side. 
Pinch off the smaller bud, which would only weaken 
its companion. Keep the plants free from decayed 
leaves, and gently stir the earth round them occasion- 
ally with your small trowel. This operation refreshes 
them. Stake them neatly, that they may not fall 
prostrate after rain. 

If you wish to preserve any particular pink, let it 
grow in a pot, er upon a raised platform, that it may 
be placed beyond the reach of hares, rabbits, or poul- 
try, and be more easily sheltered from long and severe 
frost or rains in winter, and from the dry heats in 
summer, either of which destroys the beauty of the 
flower. The pots can be sunk in the ground in fine 
weather. Do not hide your pinks among larger flow- 
ers; let them be distinctly seen. If you water pinks 
too much, their roots become rotten; and if you suf. 
fer them to be too dry, they become diseased. Be- 
ware of extremes. The best rule is to keep them 
just moist. A fine pink should not have sharp-pointed 
flower-leaves; they should be round and even at their 
edges, and the colors should be well-defined, not run- 
ning one inte the other. ‘The flower should be large; 
it should possess a great many leaves, and form a sort 
of dome. Piping and slipping is the most expedi- 
os mode of propagating plants from any selected 

ink. 

, Pansies, violets, &c., are very easily propagated by 
parting the roots when the flowers are past. Pan- 
sies are very beautiful flowers; and cuttings of their 
young shoots will grow very freely if kept moist and 
shaded for some little time. By refreshing the soil 
every year, you insure large flowers. Pansies and 
violets bloom early in the spring. 

Hepaticas must be parted like violets. ‘They ap- 
pear so very early in the year that no garden should 
exist without these gay and modest flowers. The 
leaves appear after the flower has passed away. 

The polyanthus blooms among the early tribe. In 
planting this flower, be careful to insert the roots 
deep in the soil, so that the leaves may rest upon it, 
for the roots are produced high upon the stem, and 
those roots must be enabled to shoot into the soil. 
The polyarthus, like almost every other flower, loves 
a good soil, with a mixture of sand. 

In dividing. these fibrous-rooted perennial plants, 
take only the strong offsets, with plenty of fibers at- 
tached to them. 

Polyanthuses, auriculas, double daisies, double cam- 





omile, London pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift, prim- 
roses, gentianella, &c., succeed well, taken up and di- 
vided in September, for they will all have done flow- 
ering by that time. Indeed, all perennial fibrous- 
rooted plants may be taken up in October to have 
their roots parted, and the soil refreshed round them. 

Peonies, and all knoh-rooted plants, should be ta- 
ken up in October, to part their roots and transplant 
them to their intended positions. 

The saxifrage has very small roots, which are apt 
to be lost in borders if not carefully looked after. 
Like the anemone, &c., sift the earth well for them. 

Dahlias require a word or two upon their culture. 
They love sand, therefore allow them plenty of it, but 
do not put manure to their roots, which throws them 
into, luxuriant leaf and stem, to the deterioration of 
the flower. Peat mold is good, if you can obtain it, 
to mix with the sand, as it assists the flower in devel- 
oping stripes and —_ Train each plant upright, 
upon one stem only, and give it a strong stake to 
support its weight, which soon succumbs under gusts 
of wind. Plant them in open and airy places. When 
the stems become black, take them up, separate the 
roots, and plunge them into a box of ashes, barley 
chaff, or sand, to protect them through the winter. 
Plant them out in May.—Ladies’ Flower Gardener. 
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Tue following remarks upon vegetables and their 
cookery, in the Soil of the South, are worthy an at- 
tentive perusal : 

The peculiar flavor of asparagus, green peas, green 
corr, tomatoes, squash, egg plant, and salsify, cannot 
be imitated by art, but is very easily spoiled by the 
cook. 

There are many vegetables that should be cooked 
so as to preserve the green color. Such as asparagus, 
spinach, green peas, snap beans, okra, etc., this can- 
not be done if cooked in iron. Brass, or vessels 
lined with porcelain, will preserve the green of nature. 
How often do we see okra as black as ink from being 
cooked in iron vessels, and green peas that are black 
peas. It is not the looks alone, but the flavor is not 
as good as when the green is preserved. 

Asparagus.—This delicious vegetable is not yet 
appreciated in the up-country of the South. ‘Tie the 
stalks in small bundles, and drop them into boiling 
water, with a good portion of salt; ten or fifteen min- 
utes’ boiling is enough. Place some slices of soft 
toast in a deep dish, and take the asparagus up on 
the toast; saturate the whole with sweet butter, and 
pepper to taste. 

Snap Beans.——Having taken off the strings, snap 
them, and drop into boiling water, with the addition 
of salt. Try with a fork, and when tender, take up, 
and serve with melted butter or good sweet cream. 
Many cooks snap with meat—but they are only 
greens cooked with meat. 

Butter Beans—Having shelled them, drop them 
into cold water; as the water boils, add salt. Try 
with a spoon, and when done, serve up with melted 
butter. 

Beets.—No knife should ever touch a beet previous 
to boiling; rub the leaves off by hand, for if there is 
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a wound made in the beet, the best of its juices will 
be lost in boiling. Drop the beets into boiling water, 
with a handful of salt. Most cooks take beets from 
the boiling kettle and place them in cold water, for 
the ease with which the skin peels off. This should 
never be done, as they part with one-half their flavor. 
When taken from the pot, let them drain, then peel 
and slice them, butter, pepper and salt them, or pour 
good vinegar over them, which many prefer. 

Cucumbers.—Who ever heard of cooking a cu- 
cumber? we hear our readers exclaim! Try it; and 
then tell your neighbors how well a poor man may 
live in this country. Take the cucumber just as it 
begins to turn yellow, peel and slice it into salt and 
water; drop it into cold water, and boil until tender. 
Season with salt and pepper—mix with batter and 
fry. Few can tell it from egg plant. 

English Peas.—Green peas to be good must be 
young, and of quick growth; after shelling, drop 
them into boiling water, with a little salt; there should 
be but just enough water to cover the peas; twenty 
minutes boiling will cook them. Just before taking 
up, add a lump of sweet butter, with pepper and salt 
to taste; cook them in brass or porcelain. 

Squash.—The early bush and crookneck, are only 
fit to cook when very young. Cut the stem and 
flower ends off, and drop into boiling water; when 
done, take up and drain through a colander, then 
with a wooden spatula mash until the mass is perfect 
jelly. Now add sweet butter, salt, and pepper, and 
serve up for the table. Marrow squashes should be 
split open, the seeds taken out, the skin taken off, 
and dropped into boiling water. When done, take 
up and mash; add sweet butter, salt and pepper ; 
break three or four eggs into the mass, stir it well; 
place it in a shallow dish and bake it. Should the 
squash prove dry, a little sweet milk may be used to 
moisten it. Cooked in this way, it will prove what 
its name imports—marrow, indeed. 

Spinage.—This is one of the most delicious of 
the whole tribe of the greens family. Wash the 
leaves carefully, and drop them into boiling water, in 
which there has been a little salt put; ten or fifteen 
minutes will be enough to cook them. When done, 
take up and drain through a colander. Now season 
with butter, pepper and salt, and lay over some slices 
of toasted bread, and serve up for the table. 


Salsify or Vegetable Oyster—Wash the roots 
perfectly clean, and drop them into boiling water ; 
when done, take up and mash ; add sweet milk and 
flour sufficient to make a batter. Season with salt 
and pepper, and such other condiments as the oyster 
requires, and fry in butter. Another way in which 
they are very delicious is, to grate the root on as fine 
a grater as it will pass through; add sweet milk just 
enough to cover it, and boil; when done, add flour 
enough to make a batter; season with salt and pep- 
per; break two or three eggs in, and stir the whole 
together; fry in butter or very sweet lard, and the 
resemblance to oysters is complete. 

Trish Potatoes —There are many ways to cook 
this vegetable to make it delicious, and yet our hotels 





seldom have them fit to eat upon their tables. An 
Irish potatoe, to be good, must be mealy when boiled. | 
To secure this, select good potatoes, wash them clean, 
ent the skin from both ends, drop them into boiling 


water, with a handful of salt; the moment a fork 
will penetrate them freely, turn the water all off, and 
let them steam until dry. Take up hot and send to 
the table. Those left over dinner, may be sliced and 
fried. Salt them well and fry brown. Another 
method of cooking the potato is, to peel and slice 
them raw; let them soak in cold water two hours 
before cooking, to extract the bitterness. Now boil 
in salt and water; when nearly dene, turn off the 
water, substitute sweet milk, add a lump of butter, 
with black pepper, and serve up for the table. An- 
other way of cooking the potato, is to make it into 
bread. Boil the potatoes, skin and mash them by 
hand; add sweet milk, and one-half flour, stir it well; 
season with salt and butter, turn into deep dishes and 
bake. 

Vegetable Seasoners.—Parsley, celery, thyme, 
sage, onions, garlic and other seasoners, should not 
be put into soups or stews until the soup is nearly 
done; chop fine, and put in five minntes before the 
soup is taken from the fire. 
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Furniture Portsn.—An equal mixture of sweet 
oil and vinegar. This must be used constantly, and 
the furniture afterwards well rubbed with a chamois 
leather. This is an excellent polish for mahogany. 
Furniture cream for polishing wood, is made with two 
ounces of pearl-ash, one gallon of soft water, one 
pound ef bees-wax, a quarter of a pound of soap, 
boil until dissolved, spread it with a painter's brush, 
and polish off with a leather. 

To Iron Vetvet.—Having ripped the velvet 
apart, damp each piece separately, and holding it 
tightly in both hands, stretch it before the fire, the 
wrong side of the velvet being towards the fire. This 
will remove the creases, and give the surface of the 
material a fresh and new appearance. Velvet can- 
not be ironed on a table, for, when spread out on a 
hard substance, the iron will not go smoothly over 
the pile. 

AppLe Jam.—Pare and core the best eating ap- 
ples as for jelly. Put them in a pan with water 
enough to cover them, and boil over a clear and brisk 
fire till they can be reduced toa mush. To every 

Ld *y° 
pound of pared apple, weighed before boiling, add 
after boiling, one pound fine, sifted sugar. Agitate 
well while hot, and after adding the sugar, and when 
reduced to a jam, place it in pots, and set away for 
use. The better the apples are, the better will be 
the jam. 

Botocna Savsaces—The following is a Mont- 
gomery County Housekeeper’s Recipe for making 
Bologna Sausages. There is one satisfaction in using 
your own manufacture of this article—you know 
what kind of meat they are composed of. 

Chop ten pounds of the round of beef very fine; 
cut two pounds of the fat of fresh pork in the same 
manner; add quarter ounce of cloves, quarter ounce 
of mace, pounded very fine, two and a half ounces 
black pepper. Mix all well together and let it lay 
over night; then stuff it tight in heavy muslin bags, 
and lay them four or five days in pickle; after which 
drain them, smoke them a week, and hang them up 
where they will dry.—T", in the Germantown Tel. 
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Prospects ror THE SEASON.—That good prices will 
be obtained for agricultural products of every description, 
is now apparent to all; and were it not that we are the 
most extravagant people on earth, there would be nothing 
to prevent our becoming wealthy and independent. We 
are rich in the elements of wealth, but wealth and the 
means of wealth, however abundantly possessed by indi- 
viduals or nations, will be of little avail to spendthrifts, as 
is evidenced by the records of the custom house, in the ex- 
travagance of foreign silk and gewgaws. We must be 
content, having earned our money, not to spend it for arti- 
cles of luxury, or for those things which can equally as 
well be made at home as abroad. 


But it seems in vain to show the right while fashion says 
the standard shall be, not one’s own comfort, but the ap- 
pearance one can make in other people’s eyes ; and in our 
own city, even, while money the past winter and spring has 
been worth from two and a half to three per cent. a month, 
the butterflies of fashion have ornamented themselves as 
gaudily and in as costly a manner as though gold could be 
had for the asking, and a thousand dollar bridal parapher- 
nalia is not too extravagant, so that all rivals may be 
eclipsed. 

We do not anticipate that the quantity of wheat in the 
States proper can be materially increased, except by means 
of better and more careful cultivation. The skinning pro- 
cess has been so long practiced, that years will be required 
to restore many of our farms to their former fertility. 
The lands on which wheat can be grown with a certain 
prospect of an average crop, (the Canadas excepted,) have 
nearly all been put under cultivation. The war on the 
European continent, while it withdraws millions of able- 
bodied men from the cultivation of the soil, thus turning 
producers into consumers, enhances the price of grains, 
because the fruits of war are waste in every form and in 
every thing, and more particularly waste of labor, money, 
and life, the three essential elements of national wealth. 
An able writer in the London Farmers’ Magazine, says: 
“It is now evident that throughout Western Europe, at 
least, consumption has overtaken production. The two 
causes which have operated in England to increase the 
consumption of food and to decrease its production are, 
first, increase of population, which, as there is only a given 
quantity of tillable land, causes the disproportion to be 
larger every year; second, with increase of population 
there has been a corresponding increase in the consump- 
of animal food, as well as vegetable, requiring a larger 
supply of cattle, both for the butcher and the dairy, and 
consequently a larger breadth of grazing and arable land 
for the production of green crops to rear and feed them. 

“ The same considerations,” he further states, “ apply to 
France, with this addition: the large absorption of land 
in the cultivation of the Silesian beet root, to supply the 
manufacturers of sugar. 

“The same causes are operating in Prussia, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, and most of the ‘ninor Ger- 





man States. In only Holland and Belgium is agriculture 
flourishing, and even they are grazing more than agricul- 
tural countries, and are themselves large purchasers of 
grain from the Baltic ports.” 

Such being the facts, there is every inducement then 
held out to American farmers to devote every available 
field to the growth of some crop that will feed both man and 
beast ; but while doing that, remember the land must be 
fed, if it is to feed you, a proper rotation of crops must be 
practiced, and, above all, a rigid economy in the saving 
and application of manures. 

In many sections where winter wheat cannot be success- 
ully grown, we are confident that spring wheat will be 
found a very profitable crop; and according to some an- 
alyses that we have seen, it is represented as being richer 
in the elements of nutrition than winter wheat, though 
much depends, we should think, upon the soil and the va- 
riety grown, and also the variety with which it is compared. 
Fair crops of spring wheat of the Scotch or Fife variety 
have been obtained in this vicinity, when sown as late as 
the 15th of May; and a Canadian correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman (a periodical, by the way, true to its 
name, and worthy a place by every fireside) states that 
good crops have been grown when sown as late as the 25th 
of May, and that a better yield was obtained when sowing 
was delayed until the ground had become warmed by the 
sun and air, than when sown as early as is customary. 

In former numbers we kave shown the value of root 
crops as a substitute for hay and grains in stock feeding, 
and we trust that no one of our readers will neglect their 
growth and cultivation. 

Of Indian corn, our truly native grain, we will say but 
little, only to urge its extensive cultivation ; and especially 
do we recommend the devoting of a portion of your tilla- 
ble land to its cultivation as a forage crop. Sown in drills 
nine inches apart, and cut when just about to ear, several 
tons of the very best of forage for stock, and especially 
for milch cows, may be had per acre at but comparatively 


small expense. Try it and see if it is not so. 


For some years past, though the rot seems to be passing 
away, the yield of potatoes per acre has been gradually 
diminishing. Theory shows that it requires a soil rich in 
alkalies and phosphates, and practice tells as that on 
freshly tilled virgin soils, one rarely fails of having good, 
sound tubers, and a good yield. Guano has been found an 
excellent manure for them, increasing the yield per acre 
to a degree generally much exceeding its cost. A friend, 
who was induced to make the experiment of mixing lime, 
ashes and plaster, for the purpose, to use his own words, 
“of seeing if the papers did tell the truth or not,” informs 
us, that whether it was owing to the use of such a com- 
pound or not, (about a small handful being applied to it 
in each hill at the time of planting,) his crop of potatoes 
last fall was better than he had had for many years pre- 
vious. 

Some four years since, having occasion to grade a lot, 
the soil was removed to the depth of about two and a half 
feet, and 100 bushels of ashes (being at the rate of 500 
bushels to the acre) were then spread evenly over the sur- 
face, and plowed in as deeply as could be done with a stout 
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two-horse team. The lot was then planted with corn. A NationaL SHEEP Suow.—The Wool-Growers’ Asso- 
The stalks were of but medium length, but the ears were ciation of Western New York will hold a National Sheep 
uncommouly large and well filled. The next two seasons | Show, at Bath, on the 29th, 30th and 3lst days of May, 
their owner planted it with potatoes, and at a time when 1855. The payment of one dollar enables any one to “eel 
every other potato patch in its vicinity showed unmistaka- | come a member of the society. 

ble symptons of the rot, in decayed and decaying tops, the Officers for this year:—President—W mM. BAkeEr, Urbana; 
vines in the ashed lot were of a deep green, and grew Corresponding Secretary—Wma. B. McKay, Bath; Re- 
with great rapidity in size and length. All may not derive | cording Secretary—Rosert B. Witkes, Bath; Treas- 
benefit from such a practice, but in our own case and ex- | 

perience, we have found the application before spoken of | teen Vice Presidents and several Corresponding Secretaries. 


urer—Hon. Reuven Ropte, Bath. There are also thir- 





an excellent one for potatoes in the hill, and also when PREMIUMS ON FINE WOOL SHEEP. 
applied at the time of the first and second hoeings. First Ciass.—Sweepstakes Pen, best 10 fine wool ewes, 
$75. Best fine wool buck, Over two years old, $50; 2d 
Pad si do., $40; 3d do., $30; 4th do., $20; 5th do., $10. 
C. M. Saxton & Co., 152 Fulton street, New York, pro- Awarding Committee —Wm. Wheeler, Wheeler, Steu- 


ben Co.; Hector Hitclicock, Conesus, Livingston Co.; J. 
L. Monier, Naples, Ontario Co. 

" " Seconp Crass.—Best five ewes with lambs, fine wool, 
of Devon eattle, both of England and America. The ped- $30; 2d do., $20; 3d do., $10. Best five ewes two years 
igrees of American herds contained in the English editien | old, $20; 2d do., $15; 3d do., $10. 

will be corrected and extended, where the editor has, from Committee.—Alex. Arnold, Avoca, Steuben Co.; Wm. 
D. Dickinson, Victor, Ontarie Co.; —— Chilson, Pavilion, 
Wyoming Co. 

AP henti li ‘ : ; Tutrp Criass.—Best five ewes one year old, fine wool, 
containing authentic pedigrees of American Devon cattle, $20; 2d do., $15; 3d do., $10. 


pose to reprint from the -English edition, Davies’ Devon 
Herd Book. It contains the pedigrees of some thousands 


knowledge, the means, or where breaders and owners will 
furnish the means to do so. An appendix will be added, 





not included in the English edition. To this end they re- Committee. —Solomon Hitchcock, Conesus; Calvin 
quest the co-operation of breeders and owners, by for- | Ward, Richmond, Ontario ; Galentine, Rush, Monroe. 


warding their pedigrees immediately, postage paid, to C. Fourtn Crass.—Best buck two years old, fine wool, 
M. Saxton & Co., New York. Those who will furnish | 5293 24 do., $20 ; 3d do., $10. Best buck one year old, 
emat traits of thei ail i tl aaa ~~ | fine wool, $20; 2d do., $15; 3d do., $10. 
0 yortraits oO 1e€1r animals, anc may the cost o a- “ * ‘ 
: a I Committee.—Loomis Bunce, Milo, Yates ; C. D. Champ- 
lin, Urbana, Steuben ; Nathan Squires, Penn Yan, Yates. 
This work is indispensable to every breeder of Devon No sheep will be allowed to compete for more than one 
cattle in America, and must be possessed by them if they | premium, except in the fifth class. 
would understandingly pursue thcir business. Breeders Firtn Crass.—Best single ewe, fine wool, $10. Best 
can afford to take a large number of copies to distribute 3 ewes, fine wool, $15. 
uJ Hy anie) ‘ , Tha ° r f » 
to their customers and the public, as advertisements of _Committee.—Daniel Gray, Wheeler; Wm. A. Cook, 
. : aon : : Lima, Livingston ; G. H. Wheeler, Wheeler. 
their herds. The American edition will be edited by the 3 : 
: ‘ : This class may be drawn from any of the foregoing pens. 
Hon. AMBROSE STEVENS, editor of “ Youatt and Martin F 


on Cattle,” “ Youatt and Martin on the Hog,” etc., ete. 






per and printing, can have them inserted. 





WE would invite the attention of our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. Rapatse & Co. They are now 
provided with a large and complete assortment of agricul- 
; , tural tools and implements, and they have paid particular 
Se eR eens We GES ear alate eee apyeedie- attention to the selection of field and gardenseeds. From 
etary nee te spre a weed fe concen Be s0- their long experience in business, those wishing to purchase 
ferenee to the various operations of practical farming. may rely upon getting good and perfect implements and 
Meanwhile, may we not ask our friends to show the Far- a 
MER to their neighbors and acquaintances, and act as 
agents in extending our list of subscribers ? 





Tue following are but samples of many similar letters 
received by us every day. We can assure our frieneds it 


seeds. 





Tne March number of the Farmer and Mechanic, pub- 
“T have received your Farmer one year, and have sent | jished at Paris, Kentucky, has an article copied from the 
my subscription for this year long ago. I hope you have , : fe . 
received it, for I would not be without the Genesrr Far- | FARMER, without its proper credit. Exchanges are wel- 
MER a year for five times the cost of it. I look upon it as | come to our original articles, provided they give the usual 
being the best and cheapest work of the kind in the world; credit. Several others have done the same, and we think 
and intend to do my best to get my brother farmers to Rt ‘ Cais 
subs¢ribe for it. J. B. 
“Soutn YamMuILL, Polk Co., O. T.” 


it is not doing as they would be done by. 


$b 6 ae — 








WE have been at considerable trouble to reprint back 
“ Having but just begun my career as an agriculturist, | ~ 


I find the Genesee FARMER an almost invaluable com- | Volumes of the Genesee Farmer, and can now supply 
ogee I find in it every month something that is cirect- them, bound or unbound, from 1846 to 1854, inclusive. 


y applicable to the work in hand, together with a great | Bound, half sheep, postage prepaid, $1.00 per volume. 
many good ideas in relation to the rotation of crops, &c. = 
“ Yours, N. C. W. Bound and sent per express, 75 cents. Unbound, 50 cents 


“ Wuiresporo’, N. Y.” per volume. 
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Enquiries and Anstoers. 





Mr. Epitor :—Our prairie land, fresh broke, is sure for a fair 
crop of spring wheat of fair quality. After afew years’ cropping 


; sometimes doing as well as fresh sod, sometimes 





it is unc 
nearly failing, but rapidly deteriorating—i. e., growing more un- 
certain. What.clement of wheat is probably first exhausted, and 
what would supply it as aspecial manure ? 
Is it better to plow in dry stubble than 


Soil a deep, loose loam, 
much of it rather sandy. 
to burn it off? Suggestions on the above points would perhaps be 
valuble to other Iowa farmers. P.—Jowa., 

If clover can be successfully grown on your prairie land, 
G. O. Tir- 


FANY, in the Transaetions of the Wisconsin State Agri- 


it has no superior as a preparative for wheat. 


cultural Society for 1852, recommends corn sown broad- 
We do 
not know as the experiment has been tried. Lime is an 


cast and plowed under as a substitute for clover. 
‘indispensable element in a wheat soil. Suppose you apply 
a few bushels to an equal number of perches of land, and 
note the result, as compared with an equal quantity of 
seed sown on unlimed land. On sandy soils in some of our 
Eastern States, farmers are in the habit of applying 
leached ashes; butin your locality they would, perhaps, 
be too expensive. We believe the tendency of cereal 
crops on the prairie lands is to straw rather than to seed. 
The straw of wheat contains a large portion of silica— 
the seed but a very little. The straw has but little phos- 
phoric acid in its texture, while it is an important portion 
of the seed. On theoretical grounds, we would suggest 
that you make a trial of bone-dust, at the rate of ten bush- 
els to the acre, or superphosphate of lime at the rate of 
300 Ibs. to the acre, and compare results as directed be- 
fore. Light, sandy land requires a free use of the roller 
to consolidate the soil. From what we can learn of prai- 
rie land and soil, stock-husbandry promises a much surer 
return than raising cereal or grain crops. 

I wisu to make an inquiry through your valuable paper, how 
clover seed is best gathered and cleaned. 
for such uses? and which is the best for seed, the first or second 


What is the best machine 


crop? 

In Western New York, the second growth of clover is 
universally allowed to go to seed, and is gathered by ma- 
chines constructed for that purpose, when the dew is off. 
We have recently examined a model of a machine for 
heading and gathering clever, timothy, and other grass or 
grain seeds, invented by T. S. Sreapmay, of Holley, N. Y. 
It is very simple in construction, easy to operate, and from 
the peculiar action of the cutting knives, will not become 
It is drawn 


clogged under any ordinary circumstances. 


by one horse, and with it a man can gather the seed of 
from eight to twelve acres per day. By removing a small 
gearing wheel, it becomes a three-wheeled wagon box, 
and can then be driven to the barn or wherever wished. 
It is also a self-raker, and with ordinary care we do not 
see how an ounce of seed need be lost. More information 
may be obtained by addressing the patentee, T. S. Sreap- 
MAN, of Holley, N. Y. 


as to the merits of clover hullers, and should be glad to 


We can not speak from experience 


hear from our correspondents as to the merits and demer- 
its of the various machines now in use for that purpose. 


Havine been a subscriber for the GENESEE Farmer for the past 
seven years, I de not recollect of seeing any remedy for the blind- 
ness of sheep, or the cause of their becoming blind. My neighbor 
has a fine flock of sheey, and some of them have become perfectly 
blind, that are young and healty to all appearance. If you, or 
some of your correspondents will give some information and a 
remedy, you will oblige a subscriber. Jas. NortHrur—Cameron. 


There are so many causes which may produce blindness, 
that the above question is somewhat difficult to answer. 
For instance, blindness may be caused by hard driving, be- 
ing chased by dogs, the intense glare of sunlight on fields 
of snow, and some have thought the pollen of flowers will 
occasionally produce it—and sometia<s» it may be caused 
by jnfection or some epidemic influence. Blindness shows 
itself in different ways: in some the whole surface of the 
eye-ball has a light-blue color, while more commonly a 
white film gradually spreads over it till it has assumed a 
pearly whiteness. A writer on the subject states “that all 
kinds appear to be preceded or accompanied by inflamma- 
tion, and the principal remedy in all bad cases is bleeding 
from the vein under the inner angle of the eye on the side 
of the nose. After properly securing the animal, place 
the left hand on the vein, about two inches from the angle 





| of the jaw and opposite the third grinder, and immediately 
| upon the vein becoming full, puncture it in a spot about 
| an inch from the eye.” Respecting washes, he says almost 
| the only wash which can be of service is either a drop or 
two of vinous tincture of opium introduced into the eye. 
Blindness is frequently hereditary ; and it would be advi- 
sable to ascertain the condition and soundness of the par- 
ent stock. 

Waart is the reason the southern part of Western New York is 
not well adapted for raising wheat? Are there any well authenti- 
cated experiments with lime or plaster, or any other mineral which 
produced beneficial effects? If there are, I should like to know 

I should be pleased to know the best plan for ma- 
I should also like to know the best way of using 
Would it not be a good plan to haul it out, say 


the particulars. 
king charcoal. 
muck for manure. 
in August, into piles of five or six loads, and mix about a bushel of 
lime to a load, with a sprinkling of plaster near the top to prevent 
the waste ef ammonia by the action of the lime? Answers to the 
above, from you orany of your correspondents, will be thankfully 
received. Tuomas PLato—AMarilla, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Our correspondent will see in the April number of the 
FaRMER an extract from an essay on geology as connected 
with agriculture, which will answer his inquiries in part. 
His plan for making muck compost is first rate; but too 
many are unwilling to be at the trouble of increasing their 
means of fertilization by similar plans, though it is an in- 
dispensible requisite for productive farming. 

WILL you oblige an old subscriber and the farmers generally, by 
stating in your valuable paper what cider mill is considered the 
best among the fruit-growers of New York State? We have in 
this section of Pennsylvania Krouse's Portable Cider Mill, and Cha- 
pin's—the last named is, however, but little known. Will you in- 
form us what its reputatiou is at home, and whether there is some- 
thing of the kind still better. D. D. Mavrern—Reading. 


W. E. Hickor’s patent mill is preferred by purchasers 





as being the best, or among the best now in use. 
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Some plan for saving and applying’ manure, adapted to small 
farms with limited means, without rebuilding a great deal, would 
be very useful to some of us in this region. I have noticed in some 
of our papers a plan for catching it in tubs or troughs, placed un- 
der the stables; but how to preserve and apply, rather troubles us. 
If you could furnish the requisite information, it would be thank- 
fully received. J. B.—Virgil. 

The following extract from a communication in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, may perhaps 
answer the inquiries of our correspondent: 


“ Knowing something of the value of urine, and the pro- 
fit to be derived from it, I am the more anxious to induce 
others to try it, and will therefore take this opportunity of 
saying something about the mode I have adopted to collect 
it, and the expense of the tanks to retain it, which may bt 
useful to those who have not yet set about so important an 
operation in agricultural pursuits. 

“ My land is clay, 250 feet deep ; in this soil only have I 
had experience, so for this only dol prescribe. Having 
well considered where the liquid is to be used, as well as 
where it is to be made, and resolved upon the most con- 
venient situation, I have a hole dug full seven feet in diam- 
eter and twelve feet deep, the bottom being shaped like a 
basin, and well rammed, with a little water, into a good 
puddle. The construction of the tank 1s commenced by 
the bricklayer forming a circle with bricks (four inch work) 
round an opening of five feet, leaving a space behind the 
brick work to be filled and rammed well in with clay-pud- 
dle by the laborers as the building is worked up, no mor- 
tar being used, with the bricks, or anything else till the 
dome is to be formed ; mortar or cement is then required, 
the roof is then arched in, a man-hole left in the center of 
each tank, and covered with a three-inch yellow deal cover 
(two-inch oak would be better.) One of these tanks, con- 
taining 1000 gallons, costs £2 17s. 6d. [about $14] in the 
following items, calculating to farmers who have the 
horses and carts in possession : 





s. d. 
Two farm laborers, each 33 day..0 2 0 | Occupied in digging the 
Two laboring lads, each 1 day...0 3 0 hole,carting awayclay, 
One man 1 day.-..-.----..------- 0 2 of preparing puddle, and 
Two others, 1 day..... um as ramming. 
One bricklayer, 1 day.....-.-.-- 046 
One ditto laborer, 1 day .......- 026 
hree horses and carts drawing 
away }4 mile, for want of nearer 
OE EE EEE 046 
8 feet of 3-inch deal for cover, at 
S344. per foot... 2000-02200 03 8 
Labor and nails................ 0 010 
Lime and sand for man-hole....0 2 6 
900 place bricks..........-..--- 170 
. £217 6 


Several of these tanks should be made adjoining each 
other; they then form a most excellent tilter to keep back 
any hay or straw that would prevent the egress of the li- 

uid from the water-cart, receiving it into the first from 
the stables, and pumping it out from any other one of 
them. It must be observed, also, the tanks being formed, 











the drainage into them is the next feature to be considered. 
I have adopted a mode economical and effectual, by lay- 
ing down in the pavement what is called at the iron works 
an angle-iron gutter of very small size, and covering the 
surface of it with a flat iron bar, just to lay within the 
surface of the gutter, wherein all the urine is received and 
conveyed away immediately, and all the straw, dung, and 
dirt is kept out. ‘This is highly advantageous, as the urine 
is conveyed away immediately, without escape of ammo- 
nia, and the little gutter may be uncovered as often as you 

lease, and swept out with a broom. There is no under- 
drain to get stopped ; all can be seen and kept in order by 
a commonly useful person, without the aid of what is 
called a tradesman. I should like to see three of these 
little gutters down a stall, whereby al! the urine would be 
caught; three gallons per day from each moderately-sized 
horse, more from cart-horses that drink freely, considera- 





bly more from cows, and a much larger quantity from pigs 
than is usually calculated. If all the water is caught from 


farm-horses, cows, pigs, farm-servants, and household-ser- 
vants, the tanks would he filled very quickly ; and when- 
ever the tank containing 1006 gallons of urine is filled the 
second time and properly applied to Italian rye-grass, the 
result will show it is not too high an estimate to calculate 
the tanks and drains paid for. ‘The first application will 
convince the grower of ten acres of this grass, that his 
present stock is insufficient to eat it. He must add to it, 
and thereby increase the quantity of urine considerably, 
and so go on to keep a much larger farming stock alto- 
gether. The often-asked question, ‘How shall I obtain 
urine enough ?’ will cease to be asked, and the amount of 
solid feces so much increased as to obviate the necessity 
for a constant outlay of capital to procure it.” 


I wovLp like to be informed through the columns of your jour- 
nal, the causes and the cure of the disease in catile called hollow- 
horn, or wolf ia the tail. ELeazer Lewis, Jr.—New Market. 

The remarks of Dr. Dapp in a recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts Legislative Agricultural Meeting, will be 
found of interest in reference to the query of our cores- 
pondent: 

“Dr. Dapp, of Boston, said veterinary science had been 
too long neglected in this country. There were many who 
pretended to prescribe for diseases of animals without 
knowing anything about them, and would commence some 
funny operations. 

“They would examine the horns and would sometimes 
bore into them, and perhaps let out a little pus, if they 
found the horn cold. 

“He considered, however, that heat or cold on the surface 
were only symptoms. If the surface was hot, the circula- 
tion was active ; if cold the reverse was true. 

“There was a communication from the horn to the 
nares, or nostril, and any pus in the horn would of course 
run down through the nostril, instead of upwards into the 
horns ! 

“ Sometimes this might become tenacious, so as to stop 
the passage. Then it was requisite to steam the nostril to 
make it run down. By penetrating the living membrane, 
or by admitting the atmospheric air by boring, inflamma- 
tion was apt to ensue. 

“ He maintained there was no such disease as ‘horn ail.’ 
Has examined animals said to die of horn ail. Has found 
a softening of the brain. And this arises often from an 
improper condition of the stomach, Many diseases of the 
brain originate in the stomach. 

“There is a perfect channel to the tip of every horn. 
There are longitudinal divisions of tie horn, and if in bo- 
ring, the gimlet hits one of the partitions, it seems to be 
solid. If it chances to go between two of these partitions 
it would appear to be hollow. 

“ The cold horn is really only a ciroumstance indicative 
of the state of circulation in the system.” 





I was much interested in your article in the February number 
on bones and their uses; and in your quotation from Prof. Norton, 
it is stated that fifty pounds sulphuric acid would cost $1.50. Mr. 
NEssiTT, in his lectures in England, quotes it at £7 per ton, which 
is about the same. But our druggists here say that they never 
heard of any such price, and their commercial circulars quote it at 
ten cents per pound by the quantity in New York. Now, if you 
will show where the discrepancy lies, you will oblige one subscri- 
ber, and perhaps more. X. 

Ordinary sulphuric acid, under the title of oil of vitriol, 
our correspondent will see quoted in any of the New York 
papers which give full reports of the market, at from three 
to three and a half cents per pound by the carboy. It is 
somewhat higher in price now than in former years, owing 
to the great demand for sulphur in the manufacture of 
powder. The acid commonly purchased and used by 
druggists is the concentrated sulphuric acid, which must 
be largely diluted before it can be applied to the dissolving 
of bones. 
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Canine to cultivate some celery plants the present season, will 
you please give some directions for so doing through the columns 
of the Farmer. J. B. H.—Linden, Ind. 

Celery requires a deep, rich soil, manured with well- 
rotted dung, and broken bones put into the trench we have 
found to be very beneficial. The soil in which the seed is 
to be sown must be very finely pulverized, as one ounce of 
seed will make many thousand plants. When about eight 
inches high, they may be transplanted to the trench, after 
having their tops and roots trimmed. They require to be 
thoroughly w atered when transplanted, and shaded by 
boards from the sun, taking care to remove them at night- 
fall, and so on until the plants become well started in their 
new localities. The trenches may be about a foot in width 
and from fifteen to eighteen inches deep. Placé three or 
four inches of well-rotted manure in the bottom of each 
trench, and also the same depth of good light loam, and 
mix thoroughly together. When the plants are about 
fifteen inches high, commence earthing up. This requires 
care and patience. Take the stems in your left hand, and 
draw up the earth with the other hand, taking particular 
care not to let dirt fall into the crown of the plant, which 
injures its taste and growth. 

Havine fifteen or twenty dollars to spare, I would like to lay it 
out to the best advantage in books on agriculture, but do not know 
what ones to get. I should like to have some on practical as well 
as theoretical farming. Will you have the kindness toe name, in 
your next issue of the Farmer, a list of agricultural books and 
their cost that stand highestin youresteem? B.T. R.—Newburgh, 
N. Y. 

The above will be answered in our next. 





Will you tell me what is the best remedy against the bee-moth? 
It has destroyed nearly all our hives in this section of the country. 
J. W. Helm— Paris, Wisconsin. 

You will find your query answered on page 68 of the 
Farmer for 1854. 

I HAVE a fine cow suffering from garget. I say garget, but am 
not quite sure that that is the disease. She looks well, eats well, 
her eyes are bright, as is also her hair, which lies smooth. Still, 
the milk is stringy, and last year it nearly failed. Will you or 
some of your corresponpents be so kind as to inform me of a rem- 
edv for the disease, and whether it is actually garget or not? A 
Scnscriner—Gates, N. Y. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Inarcnine Pirum anp Pear Trees. (G.M.B.) The 
plum and pear trees, two to three inches in diameter, being 
deficient of roots, which you have, may be inarched by 
planting young trees of the respective kinds near them, 
and after they have grown one season, you may then, early 
in spring before the Sap commences to circulate, cut out 
with a sharp knife from the old plant a portion of the bark 
and the wood, so that when brought to the young plant, 
a correspondifig cut out of it will exactly unite and fit. 
The whole ought to be bound with strips of cloth which 
have been dipped into melted grafting wax. As soon as 
they have firmly united, the top of the young plant should 
be cut off, throwing all the top in the old plant. They 
may grow, but it can not be recommended to practice. 
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Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &e. 


Tue NaTcRALIZATION LAws OF THe Uniten States, and also a 
Synopsis of the Alien Laws of all the States, with forms for nat- 
uralization. Rochester, N. Y.: D. M. Dewry, Publisher. 


This work has been laid on our table by the enterprising 
publisher ; and upon inspection we find it to contain much 
matter of general interest to all classes of citizens. It al- 
so contains a table of the nativities of the foreign born 
population of the United States, and many other topics, 
which in these times of excitement respecting our natu- 
ralization laws, &c., render it necessary for all to have as 
a matter of study and reference. Price per copy, 25 cts. 





Scm@ENcK’s GARDENER’S TEXT Book : Containing "practical di: ee- 
tions upon the Formation and Management of the Kitchen Gar- 
den, Kc. By P. A. Scurnck. Boston: Joun P. Jewerr & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor & WoxtHineron. 


The above fully explains the design of the work ; and 
after a careful inspection we cordially commend it to our 
readers as a useful and valuable handbook of gardening. 


THE ENDS AND MEANS OF A LineRAL Epvcation: An Inaugural 
Address delivered July 11th, 1854, by M. B, AnpErRson, I’rcsi- 
dent of the University of Rochester. Rochester, N. Y.: Wa. 
N. Sage, Publisher. 

We are indebted to the publisher for a copy of the above, 
which is truly an able and eloquent production. The 
claims of a liberal education, and the means by which it 
may be acquired, are detailed with great force and origi- 
nality. 

THe FLoOweR GARDEN, OR Breck'’s Book or Fiowers: In which 
is described all the various hardy herbaceous perennials, annuals, 
shrubby plants, and evergreens desirable for ornamental pur- 
poses, with directions for their cultivation. Second thousand. 


By Joseru Breck. Boston: J. P. Jewutt & Co., No. 17 and 19 
Cornhill. 


The above is well explained by its title, and it is gener- 
ally recognized as a standard work. Simple and chaste in 
style—plain in its directions—there is no work of its kind, 
to our knowledge, which we should prefer as a text-book 
and flower-garden companion. 





THe AMERICAN Freir Book: a book for everybody. Twentieth 
Thousand. By 8. W. Cor. Boston: J. P. Jewerr & Co. Cleve- 
land, O.: Jewett, Proctor & WoxtTuinTon. 


The above contains directions for raising, propagating, 
and managing fruit trees, shrubs and plants, with a de- 
scription of the best varieties of fruit, including new and 
valuable kinds, 


Tuk SLAVE OF THE Lamp: A posthumous Novel. Ky Wa. Norra, 
author of “ Anti-Coningsby.”. New York: H. Long & Co. For 
sale by D. M. Dewey, No. 4, Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 


A well written work, containing many fine passages ;— 
but with some of the sentiments expressed by the hero of 
the lamp we do not at all coincide. If this world is to be 
made better, it is only by reference to the golden rule, Do 
ye unto others as ye would they should do unto you; and 
each and every system of reform that is not based there- 
upon will fail. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE WorcesteR County (MAss.) AGRicuLtu- 
RAL Society. 


We have been favored by the attention of W. S. Lix- 
coLN, Esq., with this work. The volume is well got up 
and very neatly printed, and the methods of cultivation 
practiced by the competitors for premiums detailed at 





length. 
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Tue Caste Britpers. By the author of “ Heart’s Ease,” “The 
Heir of Red Clyffe,” Scenes and Characters,” etc. New York: 
AppLeton & Co, 

A well written work, designed to show the importance 
of having well-defined principle as the motive to action, 
and not mere feeling and sentiment. The author aims to 
show that a settled purpose in life is the only preventive 
by means of which good impulses in characters undevel- 
oped will not gradually yield to selfish inactivity. 


Tue History or THE Hen Fever: A humorous record. By Geo. 
P. BurnuAM. Boston: J, French & Co. For sale by W. N. 
Saag, Rochester, N. Y. 


The publishers have favored us with a copy of the above, 
and in our opinion it is a very fitting companion to the 
life of P. T. Barnum, by himself. Each, in his individual 
sphere, would leave the impression that he has been the 
prince of humbugs, and the Servant of the Father of Liars. 


Tae RELATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO AGRICULTURE, and the agricul- 
tural experiments of Mr. J. B. Lawes. By Justus V. Lienia. 
Translated by SamveL W. Jounson, at the author's request. Al- 
bany, N. Y.: Published by LvuTHER TUCKER. 


We have been favored with a copy of the above by the 
publisher, and we judge it to be the most interesting and 
inctructive work we have noticed for some time. Prof. 
Liebie’s fame as a writer and author is well known to our 
readers, and every intelligent agriculturist will derive ben- 
efit from a perusal of the work above mentioned. 


Tue Rocnester Mystery: A full narrative of the mysterious 
disappearance of Miss kmMA Moors, the recovery of her body, 
and all the incidents connected with the mournful tragedy. 
Rochester: J. McManon, Waverly News Rooms, State st. 


The above contains a full account of the incidents con- 
nected with the mysterious disappearance of the young 
lady mentioned above, together with the proceedings be- 
fore the coroner’s jury, consequent upon the recovery of 
the body. 


Sreconp ANNUAL REFOoRT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHU- 
SEtTs BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, together with reports of com- 
mittees, &c. 


We are much indebted to the accomplished secretary for 
the above valuable document, which is a credit to the old 
Bay State. Volumes like the foregoing should be placed 
in the hands of every farmer; for it would be impossible 
for any one to read the collected experience and observa- 
tions of many, without deriving benefit therefrom. 


BLACKWooD FOR Ferrvary. Sold by D. M. Dewey, Rochester, 
N, Y. 


This magazine contains, as usual, sterling articles on vari- 
ous subjects, among which we would specify —Whence 
have come our Dangers—Schamyl and the War in the 
Caucasus—Revelations of a Showman, being a review of 
the Life of Barnum—The Story of the Crimea. 


Tac Norta British Review ror Fesruary. New York: Re- 
printed by L. Scort & Co. For sale by D. M. Dewey, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


This number contains several valurble articles, among 
which we would name The Continent in 1854—Finlay on 
the Byzantine Empire—Vaudois and Religion in Italy— 
How to stop Drunkenness—Old English Songs—Diet and 
Dress —The electric Telegraph. 


| 





THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR JANUARY. Sold by D. M 
Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. : ‘ 


The above contains instructive articles on Fires and Fire 
Insurance—Life of Dallon and Atomic Chemistry—Cleri- 
cal Economies--The open Fire-place—Campaign in the 











MARKETS. 
ROCHESTER MARKET, April 17, 1856. 
I NN I clara. cieaelianitniemnaiaeoaiiinanneniin $11 00 
Sy: $F CEN aciuncaderensnnndecniiccucccns Ge 
Ee Ee een 82 
DED Mtbteknidhigenetetnibeeimnneniesesetnanene 47 
BE apdichndtbagcednepcnsetesdenensiaemsanannnd 1 00 
ROR aE 6 50 
BE a cntnntindn nth aninntaieummnaenn $3 00a3 50 
BM tabentdidstnainndebninanetninks 25a 33 


NEW YORK MARKET, April 16, 1865. 

FLour—State and Western brands are less active, but with light 
receipts aud a reduced stock. Holders are firm in their claims. 
The home trade are buying most, shippers doing but little. Ordi- 
nary State $9,434 29,50; straight State $9,50 a 9,6244; favorite 
State $9,624, a9,75; mixed Western $9,87'¢ a 10,00; common to 
good Indiana and Michigan $104 10,25; fancy Michigan $10,25 a 
10,373¢; common to good Ohio $10,00 a 10,25; fancy Ohio $10,25 
@ 10,3734 ; extra Ohio $10,50 a 12,00; extra Indiana and Michigan 
$10,50 @ 11,00; fancy Genesee 10,25 a 10,624; extra Genesee $11,50 
@ 13,00. 

Wueat—per bushel, $2,62 a 2,80. Corn, per bushel, $1,07 @1,08. 
Oats, 70 a 76c. Barley, $1,25 @ 1,30. 

CATTLE MARKET—Best Beef, 111¢ a12c.; good, 1014 a 11c.; or- 
dinary, 944 a@10c. Sheep, average of sales, $5,42 per head. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 

To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. TERmMS—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 

DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE PIPE MACHINE. 

CHARNOCK’S PATENT. 

Y this Machine, Drainage and Sewerage Pipes of all descrip 

tions, as well as perforated and other Bricks, Flooring Tiles 
&c., are molded with the greatest facility and precision. 

A man and three boys can turn out from 5,000 to 10,000 feet of 
pipes per day, according to sizes; and if worked by horse, steam 
or water power, a proportionate increase will be obtained. 

This Machine is in extensive operation in England, where, in 
addition to the testimony of numerous Tile Makers, as well as that 
of some of the first Machinists of the day, the following Prizes 
have been awarded to it: 


By the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, at its annual 
meeting, 1845, as the first Tile Machine with a con- 
oe ccc, ERTIES £500 

By the same Society, the following year, as the best 
Machine of the day,..................-.. 

By the Lancashire Agricultural Society, at its annual 
NE Ts inittndauteeminainn i iuarpeinitliditiritisied Silver Medal. 

By the Highland Agricultural Society, at its annual 
meeting in 1846, as the best Machine, .............. 500 

At the meeting of the New York State Agricultural Society, at 
Saratoga (1853), a Working Model of this Machine was awarded 
the SILVER MEDAL AND DIPLOMA; and at the Fall Exhibi- 
tions the same year of Lower and Upper Canada, held respectively 
at Montreal and Hamilton, the same Model was awarded a DIPLO- 
MA FROM EACH SOCIETY. It was awarded the FIRST PRIZE 
AND DIPLOMA at the recent Exhibition in London, C. W. 

The price of the Machine is £50 (half cash and remainder at six 
months), with five Dies for Pipes. Brick and other Dies at a mod- 
erate charge. 

@ THE PATENTEE GUARANTEES THE EFFECTIVE 
WORKING OF THE MACHINE. £3 
{# All orders to be addressed to 
JOHN H. CHARNOCK, 
Drainage Engineer, Hamilton, C. W., the Patentee. 
January 1, 1855.—tf 


THOROUGH-BRED MARES FOR: SALE. 
( N account of the owners leaving the country, two young full- 
blooded mares are offered for sale low. They are of good size 
and form, and in all respects desirable animals for breeders of stock. 
They can be seen by application to RICHARD 8. CHARLES, Bel- 
videre, Allegany Co., N. Y., who can give all information in regard 





to pedigree, price, &c. Feb. 1, 1854.—3t. 
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FARMERS, ATTENTION! 
7 E have now on hand and for sale at the lowest cash prices 
W 100 bushels Medium Clover seed, 


400 do Timothy seed from Indiana and Illinois, 
150 do Red Top seed, 

100 do Kentucky Blue Grass seed, 
100 do Orchard Grass seed, 

200 do Large Marrowfat Peas, 

100 do Early June Peas, 

200 do Early Kent Peas, 

600 do Field Peas, best quality, 
300 do Fife Wheat (bald,) 

200 do Club do do 

160 do Tup Onions, 

60 de English Potato Onions, 
100 «(do Sest Early Potatoes, 


And also a full assortment of the best and purest Agricultural and 

Garden seeds ever offered in this market. , 
All orders promptly attended to at _J.RAPALJE & Co. 
April 1—It No. 65 Buffalo st., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
HE cheapest agricultural paper in the world. Eight pages 
royal quarto, handsomely illustrated. Price 25 cents per an- 
num. A. M. Spanauer, Editor. Office N. E. corner Seventh and 
Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. April 1—2t 


HENRY C. VAIL, 
CONSULTING AGRICTLTURIST, NEWARK, N. J. 

TILL visit farms and give suitable advice for their improve- 
W ment, founded on an analysis of the soil and a statement of 
its mechanical condition. Letters of inquiry as to terms, &c., will 
insure a reply and satisfactory evidence as to ability. 

RerereNces.—Prof. Jas. J. Mapes, Newark, N. J.; R. L. Pell, 
Esq., of Pelham, Ulster Co., N. Y.; J. J. Scoffield, Esq., Morris- 
town, N. J.; Hon. John Stanton Gould, Hudson, N. Y. 

April 1—tf 


fe] 


FERTILIZERS. 
ESTABLISHED NINE YEARS. 
ENTISH’S Prepared Guano ; fe $25 per ton. Superphos- 
phate No. l—by the New York Manufacturing Company ; 
price $40 per ton. Both these articles can be had at the depot, No. 
159 West street, city of New York. April--3t 


NOTICE. 
| er GUANO.—As there are various substances now of- 
fering for Peruvian Guano in the New York market, to avoid 
imposition be particular to observe that every bag of the genuine 
Peruvian Guano has branded upon each—* Warranted No. 1 Peru- 
vian Guano, imported into the United States by F. Barreda, Bros., 
for the Peruvian Government.” 
When taken in quantities from 1 to 5 tons, $48 
“ . oe “ 5 to 10 “ 47 
wo “ “ “ 10to 15 “ 46 
A further discount in larger quantity. 2,000 ths. to the ton. 
A. LONGETT, 
34 Cliff st., corner Fulton, New York. 
NEW CROP OF SEEDS. 
OR the spring of 1855.—The old and well known ROCHESTER 
SEED STOKE, for the last ten years managed by the subscri- 
ber, has been removed from}29 Buffalo street to 34 Exchange street, 
two doors above the Clinton Hotel. § 

Claiming to know from experience, something of the value to 
the grower of good, fresh seeds, as well as the nevessity of having 
such kinds as will give the greatest and best return to labor, this 
branch of the seed business has received special attention, and 

urchasers may rely on correctness. Our motto is “never know- 
ngly to deceive a customer.” 

It isour intention to keep all the varieties of seeds desirable to 
be grown in the Northern States. I shall have the large German 
Clover, grown by the German Society of Farmers in Erie county. 
I have sold this large variety of Clover‘for several years, and it has 
never failed to give satisfaction. 

Fife’s or Scotch Spring Wheat, grown in Canada; may be sown 
as late as the middle of May. Good creps were growr from this 
variety last year in Monroe county. 

Flower Seeds, Bird Cages, Bird Seed, &c. 

April—3t 





April 1—2t 


JAMES P. FOGG. 
READY ON THE TENTH OF MARCH. _ 
“HISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER.” 


BY GEO. P. BURNHAM. Twenty Illustrations. An orig’ ual 
humorous account of the POULTRY MANIA, by one who has 
been there! Price $1.25 in cloth; $1.00 in paper, by mail. Every- 
body who loves to laugh, buys it. Address 
7 JAMES FRENCH & Co., Publishers, 
April—3t Boston, Mass. 





GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES: 
A. FROST & CO, ROCHESTER, N. ¥,, 


CIOLICIT the attention of amateurs, orchardists, nurserymen, and 
Ss others about to plant, to their extensive stock of well-grown 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. &c. 

The Nurseries are now very extensive, and embrace one of the 
largest and finest collections in the country, and their stock is far 
superior to any that they have before offered. It is partly com- 
prised in the following : 

Standard Fruit Trees.—Apple trees, eighty varieties; Pear trees, 
one hundred varieties; Cherry trees, sixty varieties; Plum trees, 
forty varieties; Peach trees, thirty varieties; Nectarine, six varie- 
ties; Apricot, six varieties; and other kinds, comprising every sort 
of merit. 

Dwarf and Pyramid Fruit Trees, of every description, for culti- 
vation in orchards and gardens, have received particular attention. 
They embrace the following kinds, and comprise nearly the same 
number of sorts as are grown for standards : 

Pears upon the best European Quince stocks. 

Apples upon Paradise and Doucain stocks. 

Cherries upon Cerasus Mahaleb stocks. 

Small Fruits, as Currants, eighteen varieties; Gooseberries, sixty 
varieties; Grapes, Native and Foreign, twenty-five varieties; Rasp- 
berries, six varieties; Strawberries, twenty ‘varieties; and other 
miscellaneous fruits, as well as esculent roots, in variety. 

Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, for lawns, parka, streets, Kc. 

Evergreen and Deciduous Shrubs, in great variety, including four 
hundred sorts of Roses. 

Hedge Plants—Buckthorn, Osage Orange and Privet; and for 
screens and avenues, American Arbor Vite (White Cedar), Nor- 
way Spruce, &c. 

Herbaceous Plants.—A very select and extensive assortment. 

Green-house and Bedding Plants, of every description. 

All articles are put up in the most superior manner, so that plants, 
&c., may be sent thousands of miles and reach their destination in 
perfect safety. 

Parties giving their orders may rely on receiving the best and 
most prompt attention, so that perfect satisfaction may be given 
the purchaser. 

The following descriptive Catalogues, containing prices, are pub- 
lished for gratuitous distribution, and will be mailed upon every 
application; but correspondents are expected to enclose a one cent 
postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted, as it is necessary that 
the postage should be prepaid : 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits for 1854-5. 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&e. &e., for 1854-5. 

No. 3. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, just published for the 
fall of 1854 and spring of 1855, comprising Fruits, Evergreens, De- 
ciduous Trees, &c. &c., which are offered in large quantities. 

October 1, 1854.—tf 


MERINO SHEEP. 
HE subscriber will sell a few Spanish Merino Sheep—bucks and 
ewes—of undoubted purity of blood. He will also dispose of 
a part of his stock of imported Frencu Merinos. 
Gentlemen purchasing from this flock can have the sheep for- 
warded to the principal Western towns at my risk. 
Sept. 1, 1854—tf R. J. JONES, Cornwall Vt. 


ie = —————— 


SUGAR GROVE FARM, ‘ 

7 Miles from Dayton, owned by Jas. McGrew, “$4; 
HE undersigned, successors of Jas. Sumpter & Co., will con- 
tinue the business of said firm and fill all the contracts made 
by it in Ohio and Illinois, and being thankful for past favors would 
now solicit future patronage. We design prosecuting our business 
with redoubled energy. We have no hesitancy in stating that we 
have the largest and best lot of Osage Orange plants ever grown on 
the contineat, owing to the fact that the pad | was planted where 
they did rot suffer from the severe drouth that has so generally 
prevailed throughout the country. We also import our own seed 
direct from Texas; it shall be fresh and of the best quality. All of 

which is warranted and will be sold at the lowest prices. 

Full directions for raising plants, Setting, Cultivating and Trim- 
ming in a manner that will secure success, will accompany each lot 
of seed and plants sold. 

We continue to plant, cultivate, trim and mature a complete 
fence at from 75 cts. to $1,00 per rod, one-third to be paid when 
planted, and the balance when completed. Hedges set and warran+ 
ed at from 30 to 40 cts. per rod. Hedges grown, for what disinter 
ested persons will say they are worth, when matured. Hedges 
completely grown at $1,00 to $1.25 per rod, to be paid when a thc- 
rough fence is matured. tp 

We wish a large number of business men, living in localities 
where hedging is needed, to take hold with us in the planting ane 
growing of hedges, the sale of plants, seed, &c. Those having the 
confidence of their neighbors, shall receive a liberal offer. Let us 
hear from you gentlemen. The enterprise is not only laudible, but 
will pay. cGREW, LEAS & CO. 

March, 1855.—3t \Dayton, Ohio, 
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RWIEELER’S HORSE POWER AND COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER.> 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
BY WHEELER, MELICK & CO. ALBANY, N. Y. 
NCOURAGED by the prefereuce which has been given to our 
“4machines wherever they have been introduced, we take pleasure 
in announcing to the farmers and planters of the United States, 
and to Dealers in Agricultaral Machiues generally, that our ar- 
rangements for the year 1855, are on a scale sufficiently extens sive 
to enable us to fill our increasing orders with promptness and de- 
spatch. We shill continue to adopt every alteration that experi- 
ence suggests, and thorough test proves to be valuable. Our man- 
ufacturing facilities, including steam labor-saving machinery and 
tools, are unequaled in extent and completeness, by any similar es- 
tabhlishment in the world; and each branch—Iron, Wood, Foundry 
Work, and Finishing, is under the immediate superintendence of 
a competent : and experienced partner, who personally inspects ma- 
terials and workmanship. We employ competent workmen, and 
have no job or piecework done. y our long experience, our de- 
termination to make each article the best of its kind, in our supe- 
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rior manufacturing facilities, in the regularly increasing popularity | 
ver they are used, and in our unrestricted | 





of our machines wher 
warranty, we trust the public will continue to find the strongest 
guaranty that can be given, that our machines are unequaled in 
the quaiity of their work, durability, convenience, and cheapness. 
A MEDAL was awarded to WHEELER'S POWER AND THRESH- 
ER, at the recent Crystal Palace Exhibition in the city of New 
York. 
WHEELER’S 
PATENT ENDLESS CHAIN RAILWAY HORSE-POW'R. 
These Horse Powers (represented in the above cut) are unrival- 
ed for driving all kinds of Farmers’, Planters’, and other machinery, 
which admits of being driven by Horse Power. They are made for 
either one or two horses, and their superior merits, in point of 
durability and ease of running, are fully established; while their | 
tness and simplicity, li Lagos ss, and greater length and width 
ding floor and sts all, cive them advantages over other Pow- 
ers, which are highly appre rciated by those who have tried them. 
Several thousands are in use, some of which have threshed over 
100,000 bushels; and though our present Powers are much im- 
proved over the old ones of the same kind, yet the latter are still 
good, Over 1000 of them were sold by us and our agents the past 
season, (2 larger number than in any previous year,) thus proving 
their increasing popularity. 
{WHEELER'S 
PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER 


This machine (also represented in the cut) is a late invention. It 












was got out three years ago, after a long series of experiments, re- | 


sulting in a machine which performs the three operations ¢ f thresh- 
ing, separation, g, and winnowing, with as much despatch and as few 
hands and horses as are reqt tired to thresh and separate only with 
other machine s; and although designed for so complicated work, 


it is yet a model of simplicity and compactness. The entire run- | 


ning ya: ts are driven by the main belt and one small band. We 
have uo doubt it is the most perfect machine in use for threshing 
and winnowing. Driven by two horses, they thresh and clean from 
15 ) to 200 bushels of wheat, or twice that quantity of oats per day. 

We give a notice of it from the Valley Farmer, published at St. | 
Louis, Mo., and aiso two letters from gentlemen, who have the ma 
chines in use, showing the estimation in which they are held, pre- 
mising that these two are about an average of many other similar 
letters, which we can show : 


[From the Valley Farmer, of August, 1853.] 

“ WHEELER'S COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER. —We take 
pleasure in laying before our readers the following extract from 4 
| letter just received by us from a very respectable individual in 

Cape Girardeau County, Mo., to whom we sold one of these ma 
| chines about a week ago, with the understanding that if it did not 

work to his satisfaction he could return it to St. Louis at our ex. 
| pense. 1t will be recollected that the manufacturers warrant these 
machines to thresh and clean from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat per 
| day, or twice that quantity of oats: 
| 
Is 
| 





‘Apple Creek, Mo., July 18, 1853, 

‘Mr. E. Annott—Dear Sir :—I have tried my Thre sher and Win- 
nower, and it has given entire satisfaction. I have moved the ma- 
chine one mile, set it up, 2nd threshed two hundred and forty-two 
bushels of wheat in one day, and have threshed forty bushels an 
honr. It works finely, and is considered the best mac hine to thresh 
and save grain in South- East Missouri. IT CAN’T GO’ BACK T0 
ST. LOUIS. I think I shall thresh from 8,000 to 10,000 bushels of 
wheat this season, Yours, truly, JAMES F. Cotygr’” 

Another [gentleman to whom we sold our Double Power and 
Combined Thresher and Winnower, writing to us from Orange Co, 
| N. Y., under date of December 9th, 1853, says : 
| T have received the machine and used it, and it gives the very 
| best of satisfaction that could be expected. 
“Yours truly, Henry J. Howe.” 

Having sold between 300 and 400 of the Winnowers during the 
| past season, we could, if space permitted, give many other testimo- 
| nials to their utility, but the above must suffice. 
| 
| 
} 
} 








WHEELER'S 
OVERSHOT THRFSHER WITH VIBRATING SEPA- 
RATOR. 


This machine is also our own invention, and has been in use 13 
or 14 years, and its many advantages are appreciated by other man- 
ufacturers, as well as the farming public. Driven by our Double 
| Power, it threshes and separates from the straw from 150 to 200 
bushels of wheat, or twice as much oats, per day. For the Single 
or One Horse Power, we make a smaller Thresher and Separator, 
which threshes from 75 to 100 bushels of wheat per day. The 
| small machine is adapted to moderate-sized farms, and as the Sin- 
| gle Power is suffic ient for sawing wood, churning, cutting stalks, 
straw, etc., and driving almost every kind of machine used by far 

mers, and is capable, by changing horses and elevating the Power 
| properly, of threshing much, faster than we stated above, it iss 
| very popular machine in some sections. We would also call espe 

cial attention to our Clover Hullers, Portable Saw Mills, and Stalk 
| and Straw Cutters, either of which are adapted to both our Double 

| and Single Powers. 

| All our machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction, or 

they may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for trial. 
PRICES. 

For Double or Two Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, including 
belts, wrenches, and oil-cans, complete 

Double Power al ‘ne, including belt...... ..- . ° 

| “ 0 ae eer a 

| Double Thresher and Separator, alone_-..-. 
| Single or One Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, including 









_ belts, oil- cans and wrenches, Oe mame 4 
Single Thresher and conuee PP iditdcuscne. wenndientiih 38 
Clover Hullers............ Dcwicsacawnss ncioaacamienanaitie pean’ 
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Straw and Stalk C utters, ee RD BER vcccccaneccascenssee 32 
Circular Saw Mill, with 24 inch Saw ..--. -.....---..-.--.-- 38 
One Horse Power, without band wheel.............-.---.... 80 
Churn Gearing 13 
Rand Wheel_.......-- 5 : 





Band for Power P = : . 

Double Power, with Combined Thresher and Winnower, inclu- 
ding belts, wrenches, ete...--.----~--.+.----------------0- 245 

Com ined Thresher and Winnower, alone..............-.-.-. 125 
Orders are solicited and will be promptly filled. Address 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 
May—It Albany, N. ¥. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 

FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 

I The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts. 

il. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

Ill. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

1¥. Tae American Kose Culturer. Price 25 centa. 

V. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

VIL. The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. 
Price 25 cents. 

Vill Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 
25 cents. 

IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hoz—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

XI. The Americin Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, 4 

XII. Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poult ry. Price 25 

XIII. Chemistry mate Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 
cents. 

XIV. The American Poultry Yard. 
published. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the 
Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

XVI. Buist’s Kitehen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price 21. 

XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Beise $1.25. 

XX. Allen's Rural Archi-ecture. Price $1.25 

XXL. Phelps’s Bee Keeper's Chart. Illus trat cd. Price 25 cents. 

XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
pr iee 25 cents. 

XXII[. Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. P.ice $1.25. 

XXIV. Johnston’ 8 Elements of Agric ultural Chemist ry and Geol 
ogy. Price $1. 

XXV. Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

XXVI. _s rs American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

XXVIIi.. ecasieie Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
Price $1.25. 

XXIX. Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1 

XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
75 cents. 

XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. 

XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. 

XXXIII. The Shepherd's own Book. 
and Rendall. Price $2. 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Ed- 
itel by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXV. Allen's American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVI. The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents, 

XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6 

XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 

XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man 
and woman. Price $3. 

XLII. Nash's Progressive Farmer. 
cointry. Price 50 cents. 

XLITI. Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 

XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints cn ar- 
ranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen 


Price $1.25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion 
16: £0 eents, 
XLVIIL. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. P:ice $1.25. 
XLIX. The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Gir- 
“den. being the most complete beok on the subject ever published. 
L. Quin!y’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explaned. Price $1. 
The above will be sent frea upon receipt of price annexed. 
CUTTER RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
E will test our Hay, Stalk and Straw Cutter, patented ovem- 
ber 8.h, 1853, for speed, ease -_ durabilit against any 
otivr in the United States. JONES “e4 A. LYLE. 
ts For further information, oe. JONES & LYLE, Roch- 
s&ter, N.Y. February 1, 1854.—t£ 






The cheapest and best book 





Price 60 cents. 
By Stevers. Price $1.25. 
Edited by Youatt, Skinner 


A book for every boy in the 





‘RARE AND VALUABLE “SEEDS, 
BY MAIL, FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Orange Watermelon, 16 seeds........ ...-..--.-----.---- 25 cents 
Ice Cream or White Sugar Melon, 16 seeds y 
The genuine Chinese Hoo-sung, 100 seeds 





Negley’s Seedling Cucumber, 12 seeds...............- . 
eg ears 25 
Cherry Pea—new and curious—warranted bug proof, 12 
REE RS. FS ee eee a Cee Pena 25 
Citron Nutmeg Muskmelon, 20 seeds......-..--...----- 12% 
The celebrated Japan Pea, 20 seeds..............-...-.-- 12% 
California Muskmelon, 12 seeds..................------- 1243 
The Floral King, 12 OSes ae yin ale NCEA: 123g 


Mexican wild Potatoes at $1 per bushel, and Sweet Potato plants at 
$1 per hundred, or $4 for five hundred, or $7.50 per thousand, de- 
livered to American Express Company at Macedon depot, New 
York Central Railroad. 

Please send current funds or gold; if not convenient to make 
change, I will return the change in Postage -. 

i Ww GG 


May—tf West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
WM H. ‘LOOMIS, 
HOEESALE and Retail dealer in Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Plants and Shrubs, of all the leading and most popular va- 
rieties. Standard and dwarf trees of Apples, Pears, Plums, Peach- 
es, Cherries, &c., all vigorous, stockey and well formed, 

Also, a general assortment of Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, &c. &c. Ornamental trees and shrubs of every variety ; Roses 
a large collection; Green House plants can be furnished on the 
shortest notice. Also a large quantity of Field and Garden Seeds 
on hand, and for sale at the lowest cash prices. Address (post- 
paid) Agricultural Rooms, South Bend, Ind. 

_M: arch, 185 0.— tf. 
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{In presenting his Prospectus for Votume XVI., Seconp Series, of the GENESEE FARME& to its patrons ana 
friends, the undersigned returns his sincere thanks for the cordial appreciation and generous support extended duri 
the past and previous years. The price will remain unchanged, though all the expenses connected with the mechanic 
department are much greater than in previous years ; and it is only by the voluntary aid of the friends of agricultural 
progress that he is enabled to furnish so large an amount of reading matter in his monthly issues. 

. _ He will be assisted in the Editorial Dapartment by Mr. W. D. ALLIS, who has been a regular contributor to its 
columns during the past year. Mr. JOSEPH FROST will continne as Horticultural Editor. 

Increased efforts will be made to render theeGENESEE FARMER worthy of support. Each subscriber is 
respectfully solicited to renew his subscription, and present the claims of the FARMER to his friends; and the re- 
sult will enable the proprietor more than ever to advance the interests of its readers. 


PREMIUMS. 


To enlarge the usefulness by extending the circulation of the GENESEE FARMER, the undersigned will pay the 
following PREMIUMS on subscriptions to Volume X VI., second series: 


FIFTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the person who shall procure the LARGEST NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS in any County or Dis 
trict in the United States or Canadas, at the club prices. 


FORTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one who shall procure the SECOND LARGEST LIST, as above. 


THIRTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one procuring the THIRD LARGEST LIST. 


TWENTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one procuring the FOURTH LARGEST LIST. 
TEN DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one procuring the FIFTH LARGEST LIST. 

In order to reward every one of the friends of the GENESEE FARMER for his exertions in its behalf, we will 
give to those not entitled to either of the above premiums, the following BOOKS, free of postage, or EX TRA PAPERS 
as may be preferred: 

1. To every person who sends SIXTEEN subscribers, at the club terms of thirty-seven cents each, ONE EXTRA 
COPY OF THE FARMER, or a COPY OF LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON CHEMISTY AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTY (pamphlet edition). 

2. To every person sending for TWENTY-FOUR copies, as above, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK valued at 
FIFTY CENTS, or TWO EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

8. To every person ordering THIRTY-TWO copies, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK worth SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, or THREE EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

4. To every person ordering FORTY copies, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK valued at ONE DOLLAR, or 
FOUR EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

5. To every person ordering FORTY=-EIGHT copies, any ARGRICULTURAL BOOK worth ONE DOLLAR 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, or FIVE EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same proportion. To save cost to our friends, we pre-pay postage 
on all books sent as premiums. Persons entitled will please state whether they wish books or extra papers, and make 
their selection when they send orders, if they desire books; or if they have not obtained as many subscribers as the 
intend to, we will delay sending until the club is full, if so requested. We do not require that all the papers of a clu 
should be sent to one post-office. If necessary for the convenience of subscribers, we are willing to send to as many 
different offices as there are members 0 the club. We write the names on each paper, when a number are sent to the 
same office, if desired ; but when convenient, Postmasters would confer a favor by actin the whole number ordered at 
their own office, sent to their own address. 

#-az- As all subscriptions commence anew with the year, places where the FARMER was never before taken will 
stand an equal chance in the competition for premiums. 

f= BACK VOLUMES of the FARMER will be furnished, if desired, and counted the same as new subscribers. 
We shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each person, and in the JULY NUMBER WE SHALL 
ANNOUNCE THE PREMIUMS. 

24 Specimen numbers, show-bills, &c., sent to all post-paying applicants. All letters must be post-paid or free. 
Subscription money, if properly enclosed and registered, may be mailed at our risk. 


DANIEL LEE, Publisher and Proprietor. 











